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SELECTIONS FROM ENGLiSH PAPERS. 


HIBERNIA’S ADDRESS 
qHEGREAT ATLANTIC OCEAN, AND THE 
pate2Es THAT BLOW FROM THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE, ke. “ 
« [ feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow.”’—Gray. 
i a3s of water that divides 
tH — Freemen from the reals of Slaves! 
whose uncurbed and flowing tides 
mphant sweep the world of waves : 
illows to our shores d 
, hi with gold, or precious stores ; 
i —— gest treasure bring, : 
J place our drooping {sle beneath her fostering 
wing. 
Long haa the Tyrant of the East 
Prolonged his despot reign, 
And, foe to our internal rest, 
Has forged the galling chain : 
He hides the Sun from our green vales, 
He blows the blight, and taints the gales ; ° 
His baleful breath fresh poison yields, . 
th plague and famine fell to blast our fertile 
ields, 


Qsead thy balmy breeze tosweep 
The mouster from our strand, 
And as thou’st chased him from the deep, 
Now sweep hitn froin the land ; 
mplain’s wave he git thy Blow, 
oor 1314 his boasted trident low ; 
When Erin ruled the storm of war, ‘ 
and cained the Mistress of the deep to her tri- 
vephant car. 
mꝛeh boastful of his mighty sway, 
The haughty Saxon reigns . 
Yet not far distant is the day _ 
That bursts the Tyrant’s chains : 
this bleod-cemented Throne, 
petieat , the wretched groan ; 
reedom rules the western sky— 
he blood- 1‘ ined bigot’s doom and despot’s fate are 
nigh. 


Along thy vast expanse of deen, 
The J y — blow ; 
And as the blustering storms sweep 
'. They us in our woe. 
ry breathe our second spring of life— 
heal our wounds of endless strife ; 
And as thy ————— ron, 
w vigour * they givo—new spirit. to 
our soul. 


Ason the boundless prospect fixed, 
We cast our longing eyes— 
We grieve to find — betwixt 
A close embrace denies, 
Buthearts so true the distance spurn, 
Whose sympathetic bosoms burn ; 
And Love and Liberty extend their reign 
md the bounds that fixed the great Atlantic 
main ! 
What though in eastern skies the Sun 


we ey his proud career ; 
Yet th’ Orient Despot’s fate has run 
The limits of his year ! 
mai The West displays her brighter ray, 
And - fair Freedom's dawning day, 
aa The West unfolds fair Frecdom’s birth 
mand with her blissful charms revives 


the drooping 


~~ silent —* of hoary time 
en growing sway, 
And tribute to thee from, each ane 
The grateful nations pay. 
for thy foes each mm heel 
hausts the resources of their power ; 
New Empires rise on Freedom’s base, ~ 
Heaven's choice gifts await the new bornrace. 
Then from the bosom of thy land, 
3 — thy sunny rote 
** h towards us thy veezesbland, 


‘othy blest shores we bend our eyes, 
othce we waft our ardent 8, : 
ir Freedom’s blissful boon gain, : 
/Heaven directed gales across thy mighty main. 
DINNER CONVERSATION. 
« Oh fora fosty-parson power !’—Lord Byron. 
Whoever is desirous of dining well eve- 
day at other people’s expense, before all 
ings let him cultivate the art of conver- 
ion. “Art of conversation ?” methinks 
bear ten thousand tongues, starting from 
sie oral scabbards, exclaim—“Is not 
h the characteristic of our species ? 
we not rest contented with drill ser- 
s to teach us to walk ? with calisthe- 
ie professors to instruct us in leap-frog 
ece-saw ? with itinerant philosophers 
0 unfold the chemical mysteries of dress- 
ng auladꝰ —must our mouths also be put 
nto harness ? For Heaven’s sweet sake, 
ourspeech at least be natural. If we 
reourmother’s children (and this part of 
men'sgenealogy I never heard called in 
Hon,) our tongues may be trusted to go 
"All thia may bo very true; but 
conversation is, and ever will be, an 
fhandto the great majority of civilized 
is, a mystery into the bargain. There 
dot one man in a bundred, nay, scarcely 
in athousand, whose colloquial merits 
an equitable exchange fur a beef-steak 
a Lotte of port; and the proof of the 
ter is the priee which a good talker 
rs inthe market, and the vogue which 
n plausible pretenders enjoy, in the 
Fry best sociviy. “To write,” say the 
"Pryers, in their iniquiteua jargon, “is to 
wt” Had they said as much of “to speak” 








THE LIBERTY OF THE 


D GALAXY. 


PRESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF TBE PEOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HUME. 
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teeth;) but an apology from “ Converen- 
tion Glib” is an irreparable mischief. By 
many persons, indeed, great intrigue is ex- 
pended in précuring a titled guest to digni- 
fy their feast, and they are not altogether 
wrong in so doing ; fora lord, like a plat- 
eau, sets offatable, if he contributes no- 
thing to the substantial enjoyments of the 
party. But still a lord aniong wits, in priv- 
‘ilege and_prerogative,: is very inferior to a 
wit among lords. The wit not only is en- 
titled to his food, but, what is quite as im- 
portant, has the choice of his ordinary. 
Like the mouse with only one hole, a diner- 
out with only one invitation per diert, is a 
diner-out of “ very little soul ;” but he who 
has acquired a good reputation for cullo- 
quial powers, may dine where he pleases, 
inthe certaiuty that bis very preference 
will be regarded as a distinction. Such a 
man hag only to choose; and J knew one 
good-natured fellow who occasionally takes 
the trouble of accepting two dinners on 
the same day, sooner than forego the pleas- 
ure of showing off for the amusement of 
*“ his friends and the public in gencral.” 
The vatural consequence of this order of 


-thinge is, that all the good talkers are snap- 


ped up hy che Westenders.; for who would 
dine with a sugar-buker or a “ fermentor,” 
who could take his soup with a duke or a 
marquis ? 

It is quite useless fur the great men of 
the city to spread afulsome array of good 
things in naugeating superabundance, or 
fur the inhabitants of the equivocal re- 
gions Exnst of Baker-street, to pour forth 
their champaign in torrents,—they will 
never seduce a genuite conversationalist 
into their terre incognile. ‘The most they 
can expect isa well executed counterfeit, 
when “ such are abroad ;” and in the 
height of the season, they may think them- 
selves too happy to take up with a curren- 
cy, which, wanting the precious metal, has 
yet some little polish en the brags that 
comes ostentatiously to the surface. Now 
of such counterfeits, if the reader be a man 
of any refinement and delicacy, let him in- 
deed “ beware.” Of all the seccatort in 
existence, the man of pretence is the great- 
est. Even when pretenceis well founded, 
it is a bore of the first magnitude. “Not all 
the petulance of a Scotsman in office, thus 
clogged, will make its way into good so- 
ciety ; but a lively dunce, with his news- 
paper jests and his “real good uns,” is 
absolutely intolerable. For which reason, 
make a rule to refuse every invitation com- 
ing fromthe aforesaid hopeless and Cim- 
merian regions, if it requeste the honor of 
your company ta “ meet the famous Mr. 








might be somo truth in the assertion; 
while writing poems, plays, sentimen- 
metaphysi.s, or even “ books of the 
arch,” is a stepping-stone only to the 
perties of hlue-stocking spinsters,— 
feteational powers, though but of a 
nary quality, are a passport to all 
best and most select dinners in town. 
Mg respect, the world is much aitered 

in these few years. We all remember 
time when, to be deemed conversale, 
'g more was expected from a man 
“Sir, the bottle ia with-you"—“Take 
your heel-taps.” * No daylight.”— 
Bez.” And if to this vocabulary were 
ielicentions story, or a fox-lunting 
tthe dinner-out was reckoned a wit 
water. At thattime, capacity 

» Momach, and not of head, was deemed 
ation for a bon-vivaat; and no 

“A Wasthougit an agreeable talker till 
powers of articulation were more than 
mpededby wine. Sneyd and Carbonel 
alone furnished the elements of good 

¥ ; aud there was some rcason for 
mag wit and wine begin with the same 
+ The consequence of this order of 
was, that more care was expended 
the fare than the guests; and any 
With aclean shirt and an esophagus, 
company for alord. Whether mat- 
fre much mended hy the change, I 
Mot take upon myzelf to say ; but now 
dinner ison the tapis, the master 
: has not only to provide his 
and venison, but his converaation 
+ and he looks out for his talker before 
ks of hanging up his aaddie or his 
Pa. Qn such an occasion, to have the 
| Cowk fall sick is, in truth, a serious 

sue misfortune (asthe Lord Mayor o 
m lately eaid of the loss of his fron , 


Gabbleton,” or “ the celebrated Mr. Chat- 
terbox ;” evade it, fly from it as from a 
pestilence. 

Touching this matter of conversation, 
the subject divides itsclf (as the sermon- 
writers ere wont to say) very naturally into 
two branchea,—the art of being deemed a 
good talker, and that of assembling good 
talkers round one’s own table: and first 


oC the SH ne WEN HAVER eziee eS 
whom “the gods hsve not made” conver- 
eational, will never attain to it hy merela- 
bor and industry. Study will do much to 
improve an happy predisposition, but he 
who cannot “ snatch a grace beyond the 
reach of art,” can néver figure in the class 
of talkers. To arrive at this eminence re- | 
quires a powerful flow of animal spirits, a 
retentive memory,a discursive imagination, 
strong social sympathies, a ready wit, con- 
siderable versatility and faci'® y of charac- 
ter, anice tact fur the apropos, and just a 
sufficient spice of vanity to love display, 
without making it the sole end of existence. 
To these natural and constitutional gifts 
should be added extensive and miscellane- 
ons reading, (cspecially a thorough know!l- 
edge of the French memoirs,) much inter- 
course with the world, good manners, and 
an early acquaintance with whatever is 
passing in London, Paris, and Vienna, if 
not with the chit-chat of all the smaller 
European capitals. A good talker, in fact, 
should know every body, every thing, and 
asmuch more as he can scrape together. 
He should never baulk curiosity with an 
* T don’t know,” nor suffer himself to be 
thrown out by the starting of a subject in 
which he can be taken by surprise. He 
must be au fui, notonly to the greater in- 
terests of religion, politics, literature, and 
science, a good musician, a tolerable judge 
of pictures, a political economist, some- 
thing of a stock-broker, a lawyer, and a 
physician,—but he must also be at home 
upon all minor subjccts of discussion, deep 
in green room secrets and opera squabbles, 
a very Aristarchus of piroueties, and have 
a perfect taste in women, horses, und dogs. 
He must be able to tell the odds without 
hesitation ; he must perfectly understand 
the racing calendar, be at home in the 
Fives Court, the coufidant of all intrigues 
and flirtations, and au courant with the 
whole sub-infeudation of h-lls in St. James’ 
parish. Ile must have travelled over half 
the habitable globe, and be personally ac- 
quainted with every remarkable man, wit, 
statesman, artist, or lilerateur, in Europe. 

These and many other excellences being 
requisite to form a conversationalist, it is 
not very surprising that the personage 
should be somewhat rare. The proverb, 
it is true, says, that where there’s a will, 
there’s a way; and, generally the proverb 
may be as true as any other specimen of 
public wisdom ; but, as far as it applies to 
conversation, it knows nothing of the mat- 
ter. Nothing, indeed, is more common than 
the noisy and pertinacious pretender to 
after-dinner conversation, “ cramming his 
words into mine ears against the stomach 
of my sense,” and makiag the most des- 
perate @fforts to be agreeable, while he 
succeeds only in being troublesome or ri- 
diculous. 

Fortunately, however,for those who love 
these distinctions, if good talkers are rare, 
critical listeners are not more common. 
There are companies for every class of con- 
versationalists; he who bas the skill to 
know himself, and to choose his circle with 
discretion, may dine out, even with the 
low, with a very decent reputation. Nay, 
though a man were born deaf and dumb, 
he need not despair—that is, if hecan etand 
the fumes of tohacco. In certain circles, 
such a man would be very pretiy company 








and would come off—all South America to 
an Havana cigar—wiith wonderful eclat. 


lis, * 
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‘have no ambition to shine themselves, no 





As for example—“ puff—puff” then he 
spits-— puff” again, “ puff, puff, puff ;°— 
there’s eloquence for you! The he nods 
his head unligingly to the company, as 
much as to say, “ Your good health,” and 
takes off his tipple. What would you de- 
sire more? But his fire’s not yet expend- 
ed. Away he goes again, “ puff, puff, puff ” 
and “sips and puffs, and puffs and sips 
again.” Oh! sir, there’s no stauding it— 
the boy will be the death of me. If this be 
not worshipful society, experience is a jeat, 
and there is no proof of the pudding in the 
eating. Tien again, a man whois con- 
scious of his own deficiencies, has only to 
look out among the upstart rich, the fel- 
lows of a plumb or a plumb and a half, aud 
he may sit in their company, “ for a long 
summer's day,” without being called upon 
fur a word; if he can but keep himself 
awake, and look sympathy through their 
never-ending, self-satisfied accounts of 
themselves, nodding and staring in due 
time and place, he will be sure not only 
to pass for a very agrecable companion, 
but fur aman of uncommon uvderstanding 
and sound sense. The same plan succeeds 
aleo to the life with your rurai lorie, your 
landed gentry, and your second rate au- 
thors. Madame de Stael mistook a poor 
dolt of an apothecary, accustomed to any 
thing rather than “a parler aur visages,” 
for a Venetian senator of political and lit- 
erary eminence ; and she declared that he 
was the most eloquent pérson she had ever 
listened to, mercly because he had preserv- 
ed unbroken silence during one of her in- 
terminable harangues, upon things in gen- 
eral, and herself in particular. 

If, however, you “ feel the god within 
you,” and cannot submit to this system, 
just cast a glance around, and you must be 
@ queer chap indeed, if you don’t find some 
latitude in the great city that suits your 
calibre. · A good song will ensure success 
at the Three Compassea or the Cat and 
Bagpipes; a talent fur conundrums is a 
markerablo commodity among the bus 
bleux of Tower-hill and Fast-cheap; a 
general acquaintance with Joe Miller is 
(in the language of cribbage) * good for” 
adinner in Guikthall; circuit anecdotes 
and bar jokes made good society in the 
inns of court; smut is wit iv the common 
rooms of our universities ; scandal is pro- 
verbially adapted to our tea-tables, espec- 
ially to those of the more scrious cast ; and 
Bubb Doddington and Horace Walpole 
will carry you through a cubinet-dinuer in 
Downing-street. A safe company for a 
dashing experiment at “allin the ring,” is 
that of a set of plain matter-of-fact men, 
if you can catch them in the humor. They 


desire but toget rid of their own stupid- 
ity, and they are very easily pleased. Good 
animal spirits, easo, and a tongue that nev- 
er ceases, with them is sufficient to earn 
the reputation of a merry fellow. But be- 
ware of all grave subjects ; no politics, no 
price-currents, or they'll sct you down at 


are sxfe. Set them staring, and you are 
sure of success. “I remember passing a 
rambling summer among “ the country 
gentlemen” very agreeably, and came off 
with the name ofan uncommonly learned 
and pleasant companion, ouly by dint of 
interesting my audience with marvellous 
common places, concerning every thing 
that they had never heard of before. Jn 
stago-coachics, persifiage with the female 
passengers mukes excellent eociety ; cs- 
pecially if interspersed with a history of all 
the country seats and anecdotes of their 
proprivtors ; all of whom, be sure, are your 
moat intimate friends... In the company of 
cheerful people, however humble and un- 
intellectaal, this soslenuto style wou't an- 
swer at all. You must turn your blockade 
into a bushfight, and let somebody else talk 
as wellas yourself. In such a society, wait 
your opportunity patiently (you will not 
have longto wait,) and then plant your 
hit. Any old pun, quotation, or clinch, 
tulerably applied, will raise a Jaugh ; and 
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pertance tothe man who would create for 
hirwwelf the reputation of a talker, is the 
pees of acolerie of admiring friends. 
ismuch in their preconceived opin- 
ion in your favor; more in their habit of 
laughing and appiauding you. In strange 
companics you have your reputation to 
R; and you must not only be clever, 
butéecky tov, to inspire a strange audito- 
ry, the end of the second course, 
withthe necessary sympathy, and screw 
— up to the sticking-place of 
risibmity, Jn a colerie, moreover, every 
body knows every thing of every body ; 
youbave a common stock of the raw ma- 
teritts of fun ; and your favorite jests he- 
ing familiar to all, the listeners go off 
half-eock, and co-operate with you in the 
prodection of the desired effect. In mixed 
socefy, alas! they too frequently hang 
fire; the best things are Jost forthe waut 
of a duc knowledge of Tom, .Dick, and 
Hawry ; your wize apeech sleeps in their 
foo ears; and it is well if your best 
jok¢does not end in a flush in the pan. 
When, therefore, you have a coterie, stick 
tom if 
value. of this advice, lonk at those egre- 
gious fsh out of water, the university and 
regimeéytal wite, when they venture to 
London! Whothere knows Muekworm 
of Trinty, or Scamp of Emanuel ? or who 
the devilcares for Jack Foster of ours, or 
Black Kil, the Martinet-General of the dis- 
trict at coantry quarters ? 

Ve have all heard of “ Single-epeech 
Such-a-one.” and a hook has been written 
of the good ihings of those who never said 
but one in their lives. Something analo- 
gcus to these personages are the men who 
are conversational at one table only,—and 
that istheir own. Every man, indeed,may 
shine, if he pleases, at his own table, pro- 
vided he has one to shine at; but the per- 
sons l especially mean are, for the most 
part, heads of official departments, country 
sqitires, and musters of colleges, who all 
are er officio wits, with their dependent 
clerks, their tenants, and their undergrad- 
uates respectively. The proprietor of a 
semiary for-young gentlemen isan orator 
of great power with his ushers, and a 
country manager a very Sheridan with his 
actors and actregses. Let not, however, 
euch aman form too rapid an induction 
from this sort of success ; or, arguing from 
particulars to generals, too hastily commit ; 
himself beyond the sphere of his territory. 
With the wit of this order, as with woman, 
home is his throue. 

When you have selected a convergation- 
alist adapted to the intellectual wants of 
your company, your next object should be 
the securing some man of sense and spirit, 
but who is no prefeased talker, to draw 
him out, to understand and reflect his good 
things, and by a judicious and intelligent 
approbation, to stimulate him to fresl ex- 
ertions. This second-fiddle is albeolutely 
necesgary to fill up the harmony of the ta- 
ble. Po not, however, full into the com- 
AYA NES, Baling! Ahcas 
talker gives so much amusement, two will 
give methe double. In matters of wit, as 
of financé, twice twodo not_make four; 
the dullest dinners are generally those in 
which an wnfortunate Amphitryon has got 
together akwnot of jealous rivals, who are 
so much afraid of committing themselves, 
that they never open their lips. 

A point not less essential is the placing 
your talker attable. If he sits at a less 
honorable post than he thinks belongs to 
him, you are lost. If he tecls the door 
open behind kim, or is incommoded for 
want of a fire-screen, he will sit as muteas 
a mouse ina cheese. Becureful also not to 
place, him near a very pretty or agreeable 
woman, for his‘conversation will not be- 
come general ; nor near a bore, for the bore 
will engross him to himself; nor near a 
dumby; for it will throw a damp over him. 


See, likewise, that he is well served at ta- 


blu, and that he gets wine cnough to set 
him going. Al) neglects in these trifles 
derange the hest-contrived dinners, so that 





in raising a laugh, you encourage your 
neighbor to follow your example ; and 
thus you gain credit with him for your own 
joke and for his also. In this mode of car- 
rying on the war, ] have seen two very op- 
posite modes of proceeding equally suc- 
cessful ; the one by means ofan accomplice, 
the other by that of a butt. The former 
method has, indeed, one disadvantage, 
namely—that you :nust be contented with 
sharing the reputation. Jt is a sort of ride 
and tie transaction ; and unless, like Ar- 
cher and Aimwell, you agree with your 
confederate to wear the livery on alternate 
days, you must consent to give and take, 
and make up your mind, like the two kings 
of Brentford, to smeil ut the same nosegay. 
A single wit, has, however, so bad a time of 
it in a company of common-places, there is 
such a necessity of a choragus to lead the 
langh, that the price is not too much to pay 
foran able-bodied coadjutor, who knows 
the.extent of your capital (jokes,) is watch- 
ful to administer occasion for planting a hit, 
and who can “crow like chanticleer,” 
when it is necessary to “insinuate the 
plot” of your mirth to a heavy aud inap- 
prehensive auditory. But if you heof a 
jealous disposition, and can “ bear no rival 
near the throne,” then you have nothing 
for it but to provide yourself with a dupe, 
aled captain perhape,—or, still better, a 
dull unsuspicious gudgeon, who will both 
endure your persiflage and pay your reck- 
oning afterwards. He must stand posscs- 
sed of a reasonable prejudice in favor of 
your wit; but he must at least have an 
equally strong preposseesion in favor of his 
own talent and respectability ; so that the 
remotest idea shall never reach him that it 
is possitle he can he ridiculous. While 
the company are shouting at your “ pal- 
pabie hits” rendered still more sensible by 
the waggish curling of that side of your 
face which is not within his sphere of vis- 
ion, he must reply with grave argument to 
all your hoaxing absurdities, without the 
slightest suspicion of your earnestness ; 
and supply “ more matter fora May morn- 
ing,” every time you trot him out as a cox- 
comb and blockhead for the benefit of your 
friends. With such an adjutant, it is sur- 
prising how mach a man cen do with 8 
small atock in trade. Your professed wit- 
should never be without them. 





* Another point of scarcely inferior im- 


your whole pains are thrown away. When 
all is done, indeed, you must have no small 
portion of goo: juck not to be disappoint- 
ed. Your wits, like your beauties, are apt 
to be devilish capricious; aud, untike the 
beauties, they do not charny whether they 
will or no. Generally speaking, agreeable 
parties take us by suprise; and few'din- 
ners pre-arranged to be very, very good, 
turn out exactly us was expected. An 
easterly wind, or a fall in the stocks, may 
spoil all; and God help-you, if your cham- 
paign be ropy, or the venison prove uneat- 
able! Trout compris, the ambition of mak- 
ing pleasant dinners is not the ahertest cut 
to human felicity; and it is “safest and 
best” to trust to salmis and ‘colelettes for 
public applause, rather than tremble at the 
sound of a single knock at half past seven, 
lest your lion ehould have met with a het- 
ter dinner or a more distinguished host, 
and leave you in your “hour of _ need.” 
After all, eating and drinking are the na- 
tural endsufa dinner party; and intel- 
lectual exertion on such occasions serves 
ouly to spoil digestion. 





SUPERSTITION. 

On the nights of the second and third 
of August last, Mr. Verny and one of 
hia assistants were returning in a gig 
from Houssen, and at a shurt distance 
from Colmar they saw lying on the road 
what appeared tobeaman. The assistant 
got out of the gig, and ascertained that it 
was aman lying motionless. At that in- 
stant the mail from Straeburgh came to the 
spot, the assistant called out to the mail to 
stop, but whether the driver did not hear, 
or was alarmed by the sight of the men, 
he drove on, and the next moment the 
wheel passed with a crash over the head 
of the unfortunate stranger. It wae half- 
past two o’clock in the morning, and, on 
arriving at Colmar, Mr. Verny described 
what he had witneseed. The poliee were 
informed, and prepared to go to the spot. 
But as they left the town for this purpose, 
aman clothed in rags met them, who, in a 
foreign accent, accused himself of having 
killed a man on the road the previouseven- 
ing- On being carried befure the Magis- 
trates, he declared that his name was 
Joseph Ignace Piatz, born in Switzerland ; 


at | the 








that he was returning from Russia, where 
he had lived in poverty,and almost slavery, 


for many years, and that forced to live on 
alins—forsaken by every body in the world 
—tired of living, he had resolved te com- 
mit some crime which would oblige the 
law to put him out of existence ; and that 
at a short distance fram Colmar he had 
met a man who swore thathe had taken 
his stick from him, and struck him oo the 
head till he killed him, and that he then 
gave himself up to justice. The place he 
indicated as the spot where he committed 
this crime, at half past eleven a’clock, was 
there where Mr. Verny had fonad a man 
lying senseless in fhe rond. The corpse 
was reengnized to be that of a Jew, of the 
name of Heymann, who was at Colmar on 
2. On examining the body, the skull 
was found to be fractured by the wheel; but 
whether this was the cause ofdeath, or the 
man had-been previously wounded, it was 
not possible to ascertain. Platz persisted 
in his story before the Magistrates, but 
among his companions used phrases which 
ied them to suspect that be had not mur- 
dered Heymann. At length be seid that 
he had not; that he was tired of hia life, 


you would justly appreciate the +and that he hed only accused himself ef she 


crime in order to get rid.of lis life. He 
was melarcholy—silent—and sought soli- 
tude ; he passed several hours at prayers ; 
shed tears and struck his forehead fre- 
quently on the steps of the altar. On 
— 7, 1827, Platz was tried, but had 
previously confessed to the Magistrates 
thathe had accused himself, in compliance 
with a vow he had made in Russia. J 
wished, he said, to get myself condemned 
to death, that I might have some merit in 
the eyesof the Divinity. On being asked 
if he had a counsel, yes, he replied, God is 
my connsel. On the trial Platz saluted 
very profoundly the cross placed above the 
President’s seat, and, on sitting down, re- 
cited a prayer. 

“ Platz,” seid the President, “ you are 
accused of having murdered a Jew named 
Heymann, on August 2d or 3d.” “ God’s 
will be done,” replied Platz. He then re- 
peated his declaration that he was not 
guilty, and that he had falsely sceused him- 
self, and at the President’s desire describ- 
ed what he bad done on the night of August 
2d or 3d, as follows :--“ I left the public 
house beyond Selestadt at eight o’clock. 
Between Gueimar and Ostheim, night over- 
took me, and J laid down under atree. A 
bat came fluttering about me ; after having 
attempted to frighten it away, I said to my- 
self{—this is not my proper place ; I will 
go further to sleep; I did so, and did not 
wake till day-light. J passed Ostheim,and 
when J arrived at within a league from 
Colmar, two shepherd boys shewed mea 
corpse lying all bloody in the road. Now, 
thenght J, here isa good opportunity of 
putting an end to my misery, and I resolv- 
ed to accuse myself of having murdered 
this man. Poor—abandoned by all the 
world—what had J to do on the earth ? To 
go to Switzerland ? Nobody would re- 
cognize me. Or goto the Prefecture, and 
receive my three sous per league? It would 


UG UGtIWS bu sume eemeRS «tek eny ~odectial 
Father, who would be able to distinguish 
the sins 1 have committed, and those of 
which I have falsely accused myself. What 
is true is true: and whatis false is false. 
I did not kill the Jew, but you believe that 
I killed him, and that is all { want.” Wit- 
nesses were examined, but they only prov- 
ed what has been already described. The 
guoler added that Platz, by striking his 
forehead on the steps of the altar, where 
he prayed so fervently, had wounded it. 
Platz, on hearing this, rose and said, “ It 
is true ; but this wound, these tears, these 
prayers, God alone knows the secret of 
them.” During the other examinations, 
he constantly kept his eyes on the Croes, 
and repeated prayers. After the Judge 
had charged the Jury, and made some 
spirited observations on the ignorance 
which induces people to violate the princi- 
ples of religion, while they suppose they 
are scrupulously obeying them, Platz was 
declared not guilty. On hearing his ae- 
quital, he joined his hands, raisca his eyes 
to Heaven, and then bowed down before 
the cross. His jestures expressed resigna- 
tion admirably. A collection was made for 
him in Court.—[Courier Francaie.] 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S DESCRIPTION OF 
THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. 

The whole country (New-England,U.S.) 
are going mad about manufactories,and wa- 
ter powers and water privileges. New-Eing- 
land, however, does seem to be admirably 
fitted for a manufacturing, and not for an 
agricultural nation. There is not much 
improvement in husbandry here, though 
the people have a strange look of property 
and comfort; and all the rocks, and rivers 
and woods of New-England, are swarming 
with healthy and happy children. How 
they are fed God only knows; for nota 
thousandth part of the soi! is properly eul- 
tivated, and it is a very difficult thing for a 
farmer to setl enough from what is made 
on his farm, or dairy or poultry yard, to 
pay hieyearly taxes, which are little or 
nothing. And yet one never saw or heard 
of so happy a people. They are crowded 
with children—well educated, well clothed, 
healthy children—with enough to eat and 
drink ; with a horse or two for every farm, 
a few cows, a few gheep, a few pigs, plenty 
of poultry, and two or three yoke of fine 
cattle ; and #0 far from feeling poor, that 
in nine families out of ten, they would think 
no more of adopting a stray child that 
might come in their way, than most people 
would of giving ita dinner. 

Wages ona farm are one dollar, (4s. Gd.) 
a day, or 12 dollars a month the whole year 
round, (21. 14s.) or 120 dollars per year 

32.88.) In all these cases the laborer ig 
found. Jn the hay season he may earn one 
dollar and fifty cents, er Gs. 6d. a dny. 








Spring Rice in quitting Dow ning. 
pri ice i yning-stree*, 
rm ae wistfully be ind, * 
And plodding with reluctant feet 
Cried “ Slow’s the march of mind.” 
“ The raison I'll explain with ase,” 
i Pat, in aceents arch, 
“The march of mind is slow, becase 
You’ve no great mind to march.” 


SINGULAR RIOT AT NEW-YORK. 
On the With ult. I was called to sce 
& poor laborer, a native of Ireland, who ‘he 
week hefore had trodden on a nail, which 
pagsed neasly through the side of his foc « 


He had continued at his usual work till the 
morning | waacalled in, when he was sviz 
ed with violent’ pain in the chest end back, 
stiffuess of the muscles about she jaw with 
difficulty of. swallowing, ald the - usual 
train of symptoms indicative of tetanus. 
He rapidly grew worse through the day, 
and at evening he wes donsidercidl, both by 
myself aud ouvera whe baw him, to be 
laboring under the most aggravated form 
of this horrible cisease. e violence of 
the *2* somewhat abated on the 
next day, and hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. He however relapsed, and died 
at four o’clock on the Monday following. 

From the obecure nature and unsetiied 
pathology of the complaint, } had a strong 
desire to examine the body, and uccurding- . 
ly on Tuesday morning I reynired to the 
house with another physician, fur the pur- 
pose of nitking the examination. The de- 
ceascd had no relatives in town ; awd 
though two cousins had been sent for from 
the country, as they had not yet arrived, i8 
was considered doubtful whether they 
would cuine at all. Under these cireum- 
stencea, it wee not. t ie 
wait any longer—permission Leing given 
by the man who kept the house, | come 
menced the examination. Before I had 
half finished whay | intended to do, we 
were interrupted by the eudden intrusion 
and boisterous language of an Irish Jabor- 
er, who had been acquainted with the de- 
ceased, and who ordered us in terms not 
the moat civil, to cdlesist from our undertak- 
ing. As he would not listen to reason, 
and as I bad neither time nor inclination tu 
argue the matter with him, E told him, as I 
was doing what I thought ought @ be done, 
I should endeavor to finish what } had be- 
gun, let the consequences be what they 
might. 

Expecting, what actually happened, that 
the man wouid soon return with astronger 
force, we hastened to conclude the exami- 
nation before this arrival; but we were in 
a few moments, again interrupted by the 
forcible and unceremonivus irruption of a 
gang of men, with coats off, and sleeves 
rolled up, and otherwise prepared for hat- 
tle. J ought, perhaps, to state, here, that 
the deceased was a Catholic, and this cir- 
cumstance had been seized upon to exas- 
perate the feelings, and raise the indigna- 
tion of the other Catholics in the neigh- 
borhood ; and mdeed by this time the re- 
port had become general, that a Protestant 
physician, from motives of mere resent- 
ment, was mangling the body of a pour 
Catholic, whom he had killed, and had af 
ready cut off his head and perpetrated 
sundry other deeds of blood and violence. 
The room in which we were now attack- 
ed, was a small bed-roum in the attic story, 
between which and the stairs was another 
room a little larger and filled with oar de- 
luded and blood-thirsty assailants.” 
cape was impossible, and resistanee seem- 
ed pretty much out of the question, We 
however, managed to defend o@revives as 
well as wo could. As for reasoning witle 
cmal mon, with feclingeco r —RX 
prejudices ao excited, it was utterly useless 
to attempt it. The mob wos constently ine 
creasing and completely blocked up the 
passage tothe street. Women, with chikd- 
ren on one arm, and a club or poker inthe 
other, mingled in the crowd, and with 
shrieks and imprecations urged on their 
husbands to put diswwn the Protestants, and 
take satisfuction on the spot. By singular 
food fortune we eo far succeeded in allay- 
ing their resentment as to permit ns to leave 
the house, which we did with bus litle 
reluctance, Asto the situation in which 
the body was Icft, (about which so macle 
has been suid both by friends and foes,) £ 
confess it was not the most desirable ones 
but instead of attaching the blame to my- 
self, I rcther think it lies at the door of these 
who so abruptly terminated the examina- 
tion. The stomach which had been taken 
out, and which J had no opportunity of re- 
placing, was seized by the mob, avd made 
an inetrument of much mischief by «tis- 
playing it at the funeral, and thus exciting 
the angry passions of ie multitude. The 
brain was not examined, which it was my 
intention todo, neither were any of the 
other viscera displaced. 

We hoped that after being permitted to 
leave the house uninjured, reason and sober 
reflection would calm the minds of these 
deluded people, that their unfounded re- 
sentiment against me would die away, and 
that I should he permitted to pufsue my 
business unmolested. Instead of realizing 
these expectations, my house has been ale 
moat ever since beset, by numbers of these 
unreasonable men, whose object I have no 
hesitation in declaring was to tuke my life. 
A timely discovery of their intentions hes 
thus far enabled me to elude their vigilenee 
and defeat their object. 3 have still reasow 
to believe that they are yet meditating plane 
of vengeance aguinst me, thuugh it is to be 
hoped that the strong arm of the civil 
authority, united with the advice of sheir 
spiritual leaders, will allay the fury of the 
storm, ond restore the jarring elements to 
peace. The highest praise ie due to Alder- 
men Peters and Valentine for their pr 
and efficicnt measures ip suppressing ¢ 
riot. 

Jn conclusion, I Lave only to state, that - 
in the whole transaction I have heen guid- 
ed solely by a sense of duty, and a desire 
to promote the interests of humanity; L 
wholly disclaim all sectional prejadice, oF 
the least «desire to imyre the feetings of 
any individual. Itisto he lamented thes 
such unreasonable prejudices should exit 
ageinat examining the boJies of the uneon- 
scious dead, especially in cases where 
interests of ecience mney Le promoted By 
such examinations. Indeed, this is often, 
as in the present rese, the only remuncra- 

! tion the physician can expect to receive. 

| J take this opportunity of expreasing my 
' grateful acknowledgements to the candid 
‘and enlightened Bishop Dubois, who so 
' far frow entering into the prejudices of the 
| igworant part of the Catholic community, 








- | justiy appreciates my motives, — — 


conduct, censuses that of the rioters, a 
iin hie own language, “is doing allin hia 
| power to allay the ferment.” Cheered and 


supported vy such high authority, 3 en- 
| tertain a hope thet the affsie will here 


terminate, and that the public will not 
| again be troubled with this unpleasant 
' subject. Casazes A. kas, M. D. 
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- passing topic, make a more pertinent speech. He 


__ features of his face were naturally strong and prob- 


_ depends npon the loudness of the screams and the 
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John. Well, I vow, he seems as much out of character 
aa some of our Congressional fathers.—Bils and Snatches. 


Dangle. Proceed, friend, with your sketches. I 
would see the gentleman, the only gentleman in the 
House, who, if the report of debates be accurate, 
ever annoys the “sage of Roanoke.” - - 

Puff. Randolph’s ‘evil genius’—Mr. WRIGHT 
of Ohio? He is a ready debater, and well initiated 
in the politics of the day. He takes a very decided 
stand in favor of the administration,and is one of the 
most useful soldiers in their ranks, but, on many 
questions, he is a thorough Western man, though 
he originated in the North. The great character- 
istics of his mind are shrewdness and perseverance. 
in argument he is fearless, ingenious, and inex- 
haustible. There are few men, who cm, ona 


is at home in the business of the House, for he suf- 
fers no subject to escape him. He goes further 
than this; for he makes himecif thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the capacities and the opinions of the 
ssembers of both branches of Congress, and can 
form a very accurate judgement of the course they 
will take on almost any given measure. He is re- 
gardiess of labor, and is ever ready to take hold of 
the most complicated subject. : , 

Dangle. He speaks often— 

Puff. Aye—but he is as much of a working 
meniber as a talking one, and the House will al- 
way listen with more complacency to one who 
has made the committee-reom the place of his in- 
vestigation, than to those’ who pick up their infor- 
mation as it floats upoa the surface of common con- 
versation and the unresponsible gossip of the day. 

‘Dangle. The boldness of this gentleman in de- 
bate, I am aware, is proverbial. But does it not 
sometimes exceed the limits of prudence as well as 
the rules of the House? The introduction, for ex- 
ample, of a paper purporting to be an indictment 
-against a member for perjury. ¥tS4 

Puff. Perhaps so; but the provocation was a 
transgression of the rules and orders, which should 
not have becn indulged. In a body of more than 
two hundred men, so many of whom are men of 
intellect, it is not surprising that you find a few of a 
coarse and vulgat cast ; and of this class, Pennsyl- 
vania has the misfortune of furnishing the most con- 
spicuous in GEORGE KREMER. He is clown- 
ish in his appearance, lopeing in his gait, and slov- 
enly in his dress. His hair looks, for all the world, 
like a mop made of cakum, and used until it was 
bleached to the color of a light dirty yeNow. The 


ably were not unscemly, when he was young, and 
before they were bloated and discolored as they 
now are. He often speaks for a short time. His 
phraseology is tasteless and vulgar, and almost eve- 
ry ‘word he utters is falsely pronounced. His elo- 
cuttion is that of a mountebank, such as we some- 
times meet with on holidays, attempting to recom- 
mend a ‘puppet-show. He rises to the highest 
Notes, and then sinksas low as possible for effect. 
This he probably learned from the great orator, Mr. 
Pinckney,—but the living speaker forgot that-a 
vulgar imitation of the sublime is forever ridicu- 
lous ;—or, perhaps the finishing touch was given to 
Kremer’s style of eloquence by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with camp-meetings, where every thing 


coarseness of the denunciations. Such a member 
is worse than useless; he ts often meted (ate-paw 
when wanted by those more cunning than himself; 
afid when he is not wanted for a tool he answers 
well for a buffoon ; for no sooner does he give inti- 
mation that he is about to speak, than many gather 
around him to enjoy a xood laugh. Yesterday I 
heard him make a speech on a resolution that he 
offered, for calling on the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, to scnd all the correspundence that had passed 
between him and John Binns en the subject of 
printing and stationary, for the custom-house in 
Philadelphia. This printing, &c. had been taken 
from a widow Bailey and given to Binns. The 
cireumstance raised the ire of the patriot, Kremer, 
and he swelled and raved about it most vehemently. 
He undertook to describe the widow as the relict ot 
a patriot of the revolution, and one deserving all 
kindsof patronage and protection ; but as for Binns,— 
poor John Binns,—he could not hit him exactly -to 
suit himself, and at last he said, he was John Binns 
and every body knew him and that was enough. 
The doctrine of the freedom of the press made his 
principal episode, and he thought “ governmental 
patronage” was amore effectual method of muz- 
aling the press than all the gag laws that were ever 
passed. This wretched declaimer is as full of self- 
complacency as any.one you ever heard; he 
watches the sounds of his own voice,and they seem 
to come back to his ear full of eloquence—and when 
he has finished, he retires to let the House recover 
from the ecstacies of their admiration. At such in- 
tervals he wanders in the library, or visits the ap- 
‘ple-women, to refresh his exhausted frame, which 
‘has suffered like that of the Pythia with his par- 
oxysm of inspiration. This does well enough for a 
‘momentary amusement, now and then, but such 
-exhibifions are a blot on our national character and 
ought not to be tolerated amoment. If such speak- 
ers were kept to the subject under discussion, they 
‘Would soon exhaust themselves and desist ; but 
-when they are incapable of discriminating between 
the laugh at folly and the emile at wit, and are suf: 
fered to ramble ~where ever they choose, it en- 
courages ‘them to exhibit themeclves as often as 
they have a chance. The reporters should give 
these speeches as they are, and not attempt to put 
them in a decent shape for publication. A few 
correct, that is exact, reports would make the con- 
atituents of: such men ashamed of their representa- 
tive, if he was destitute of shame himsell. 

Dangle. Enough of this character for the pres- 
ent. Let us turm from it, to one of a different com- 
plexion. I see my friend, Mr. BURGESS, from 
Rhode-Island:; that venerable looking man with 
white hair, whese form bears the marks of age. He 
is not, however, an old aan ; certainty he does not 
exceed fifty-eight, though at a distance, from the 
appearance of his head you would think him sev- 
enty, at least. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
mega Se in Providence, and, 
while a student was, probably, more celebrated a:: 
-anerator, and 2 fine classical: scholar, than any one 
‘who ever graduated at that seminary. Extracts 
from several of his early productions are found in 
‘our school-books, and I can give you one which 
‘was familiar in my mouth when I wes a boy, and 
thought myself a capital declaimer. 
the abstruse regions of the philocopiiic soll Hie 

a ‘ 
hasoriginated — Uy which he can direct the 
ship through the pathless ocean, and measure the 

comet’s flight over the fields of uutimited space. 
He has established society and government. He 


the profusions of every climate and 
< ie ton mnsfiorate Gres erit and 


“ Ry imagination, man scems to verge towards 
tsk power. Aided by this, he can perform ail 



















































































Moston. the wondersof sculpture ‘and paiating. We can 
almost make the marble speak. He can 

FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 11, 1828. mabe the by heady, ned ' 
CAPITOL CONVERSATIONS. No. I. a oe * —— ae, 7 
Come, John ; soars » where ey led ; 
all the beautiful —83 je hole, where we cansee | vhere other stars glitter en the mantle of night, 

John. Oh! that’s funny ; but who’s that litte fellow, | and a more effulgent sun lights up the blushes 
with a cocked hat and uniform ? the morning. Flying from world to world, he gazes 

Peter. Pot ! he’s a monkey. tohti 
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on all the glories of creation ; or lighting on the dis- 
tant —* of the universe, darts the eye of fancy 
over the mighty void, where er creative never 
yet has energized ; where existence still sleeps in 
the wide abyss of possibility. 

“ By imagination, man can travel back to the 
source of time ; converse with the successive gen- 
erations of men, and kindle into emulation while 
he surveys the monumental ** of ancient art 
andglory. He can sail down the stream of time, 
till he loses “ sight of stars and sun, by wandering 
into those retired parts of eternity, when the heav- 
ens and earth shall be no more.” To une- 
quivocal characteristics of greatness in man, let us 
adduce the testimony of nature herself. 

“ Surrounding creation subservcs the wants and 
proclaims the dignity of man. Tor him day and 
night visit the-world. For him the seasons walk 
their splendid round. For him the earth teems with 
riches, and the heavens smile with beneficence. 
All creation is accurately adjusted to his capacity 





for bliss. He tastes the dainiiesof festivity breathes 
the perfumes of morning, revels on the charms of 
melody, and regales his eye with all the printed 


| beauties of vision. Whatever can ease, whatever 


can charm, whatever can ¢%pand the soul with 
ecstacy of bliss, aliures and solicits his attention. 
All things beautiful, all things grand, ‘all things 
sublime, appear ‘%) native loveliness, and proffer 
‘man the richest pleasures of fruition.” 


You wil perceive, even from this slight speci- |. 


men, that the writer has taste, imagination, and’ 
eloquence,—and I assure you that his orations lose 
tione of the influence they at first had in the litera- 
ry community. Mr. Butgess has for many years 
been at the bar of Rhode-Island, and among the 
first advocates in that state, which can boast of sev- 
eral of high standing. He has continued to cherish 


literature while surrounded with business, and has | | 


done mich to create a taste for learning in the. 
flourishing town where he lives. He is now pro- 
fessor of elocution in Brown University, and does 
credit to his-alma mater by inspiring her sons with | 
a taste for polite literature. In congress, his career 
-has been honest and dignified. He has voted as he 
‘thought just and-right, af all times, without regard 
toparty. He isnow laboring for the old Soldiers, 
or rather for the old Officers, of the Revolution, and 
he: fights for them most manfully. Some of his 
speeches in relation:to their claims have been elo- 
quent ;' but it isto be feared that all appeals, how- 


|-ever pathetic, and all arguments, however forcible, 


will be unavailing. Iſ the attempt to obtain justice 
should fail, it will not be the fault of Mr. Burgess ; 
he has not yielded an inch of ground, but has con- 
tended for their rights with all his powers, and 
adopted the doctrinc that there should be no statute 
of limitation in the code of national justice. 





" Reminiscences or Jonn BERNARD, ComE- 
DIAN. The name of Jon BERNARD Will call up 
in the minds of many of. our readers a train of de- 
lightful associations. Though he has been absent 
from the country for several years, and many who 
compose the nightly audienccs at our theatres know 
him only from the representations of cotemporary 
friends and admirers, there are still living those 
who can linger with intense pleasure on the recol- 
lection of his unrivalled performances. Twenty- 
five or thirty years of his life Mr. Bernard spent in 
this country, and chiefly in Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. His first appearance in our city was in 1803, 
and from that time tiil his return to Europe, 1820, 
or °21, he lived amongst us with the exception of 
one or two short excursions to New-York and 
Canada. For several years he was joint manager 


Asa comedian, Mr. Bernard was of the school of 
King, Edwin, and Lewis, partaking in some degree 
of the peculiar. excellencies of each of :those cele- 
brated actors. He was not less than King in Lord 
Ogleby ; Edwin he equalled in NVipperkin ; and 
| he surpassed Lewis in Flutter. It was not, how- 
ever, as an actor only that Mr. Bernard was known 
in this place. He was highly respected and admir- 
ed as a companion in the social circle, and sincerely 
loved as a friend. 

Mr. Bernard now resides in London. His physi- 


ties of age ; but his mind is still active and vigorous. 
He has of late employed himself in transcribing 
from a journal, which he begun in early life and 
continued with a good degree of punctuality, till-he 
last left this country for England, Memoirs of his 
Life, embracing a period of fifly years. We have 
been put in possession of this manuscript by a gen- 
tleman who lately arrived here from London, and 
have read it (in part) with a degree of pleasure not 
often derived from the memoirs and reminiscences 
of.actors. “It consists of sketches, anecdotes,. and 
criticisms, and dramatic portraits. It is desirable 
that this work should be published for the benefit 
of the author; and, since more than half of Mr. 
Bernard’s theatrical life has been spent in the Unit- 
ed States, and a considerable portion of his Me- 
moirs relates to his carecr and connections in this 
country, it has -been thought advantageous to him, 
as well as complimentary to his American friends, 
that the publication should be made on this side of 
the Atlantic. In pursuance of this opinion, we are 
authorized to say that a prospectus will shortly be 
issued, in the hope that a liberal subscription for the 
book will enable the author to realize a sum suffi- 
cient to procure him the comforts and conveniences 
proper for his declining years, and, in. the desola- 
tion and feebleness of age, light up once miore in 
amiles that countenance which has so often made 
the countenances of others beam. with mirth and 


LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMAN. * 
The last number of the North American Review 
contains an article upon the rights of wemen, of 
great interest and learning. The writer has gone 
at large into the examination of ancient and mod- 
ern law, concerning the married state, and has 
shown, that many defects exist in our administra- 
tion of marital law. <A part of the subject is illus- 
trated by anecdotes, drawn from ancient history, 
which will be interesting to our readers. 
“ The relaxation of the primitive rigor of marital 
tights at Rome, favorable as it was to the pecuniary 
condition of woman, was unfortunately brought a- 
bout by means, which introduced a pernicious fa- 
cility ofdivorce. We say pernicious, because, not- 
withstanding the specious reasoning of Milton and 
some other writers who have maintained the con- 
trary, it seems to be conceded by the soundest law- 
yers and moralists, that the experience of republi- 
can Rome and of republican France settles the dis- 
tie. (4 Johns, C. R. 197, 503; 1 Haggard, 36.) 
The fluctuations which the Roman law underwent 
are remarkable. Originally, it may be supposed, 
when the paternal power existed in all its rigor. the 
husband might sell his wife 2s well as his children, 
or harshly expel her from his bed and house. (Gib- 
bon, ch. 44.) Romulus agen Mg the liberty of di- 
vorce to the husband, ifhis wife violated the con- 
jugal faith, used false keys, or drank wine without 
know . The right was denied to the wife ; 
but if by the hus » he forfeited his goods, 
one half to his injured wife, and the other half to 
the goddess Ceres. Romulus.) Di- 
vorce, it is supposed, was also sanctioned, and the 
rivilege cf it extended to both sexes,by the Twelve 
Tables (Cie. Philip, ii. c. 28.) But, to the hon- 
or of. Roman domestic character be it said, noex- 
ample occars-of the exercise of this privilege by a 
husband until the. year 523 A. U. C. when Spurius 
Carvilius Ruga, remembered only for this act, re- 
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cal powers have become weakened by the infirmi- - 
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8 fair, a good, and, as our authors affirm, a 
loved wile, because of her barrenness. (.4. Gel 
lius,iv.3; Val. Mar. ii. 1.) For this ‘ he was 
questioned by the censors, to use the language of 
ibbon, ‘ and hated by the people ; but his divorce 
—— ———2 in lt But in process of time, 
e right was greatly abused, as passion, caprice, or 
interest su Ste motives to the husband or the 
wife for the dissolution of their union. 
A marriage contracted in the most solemn forms 
could be terminated by some corresponding solem- | 
nity ; for confarreation, there was the opposite sa- 
crament of diffarreation ; and they who were unit- 
ed by mutual purchase couki be separated by re- 
mancipation. And in tater times, when martiage 
was merely a voluntary union by consent, it qou 
be dissolved, like any other conununity, and by (he 
slightest act, word, or writing, that distinctly - 
fied the will of the parties. e marriage contract 
might be torn in the presence of witnesses, or the 
keys taken from the wife, or the words ‘ Res tuas 
tibs habeto, pronounced by 2-freedman, or des- 
patched in a written message , and the most tender 
and solemn of human connexions was thus light! 
thrown off at will. (.4dam’s Rom. Antig. 511.) If 
the divorce was made without any fault of the 
wile’s, she reccaved back all her property ; but if! 
she wis culpable, the husband retained part of her 
dSwry, as a consideration for his remaining sutject 
tv provide for the support and education of their 
children ; and if she was repudiated for infidelity, 
she was punished by the loss. ef alt her dowry. 
(D’ Arnay, 238.) Sucli a consequence might sane- 
times prove net unacceptable to a mercenary hus- 
ban! ; and that entertaining old gossip, Plutarch, 
meni one Tinnius, who married Fannia, awo- 
man of ly bad character, and then divwre- 
ed her, as it seems to have been syspected, ott of 
culation, in order to secure her wpe! of Plut. 
‘Marius. ) When the exercise of the rig epu- 
diation had grown less odious than at first, the fa- 
ity of divorce gave rise to many cases of the deep- 
iction. Thegreat Emiliag Pavlus 
divorced his wife Papiria, F mother of a 
hetoes, without any assi cause, or 
whatever, which friends could divine: {Plu- 
tarch, Paulus.) C. Sulpicius Gallus revudiated 
his wife because she appeared in public vith her 




































































































knowledge. Q. Antistius Vetus did the same, be- 
cause his wile conversed in public wit! a woman 
of low condition. ( Val. Maz. vi. 3, no 10, 11, 12.) 
Jutius Cesar divorced his third wife, Pmpeia, the 
niece ot Sylla, because Clodius gained adinission 
into her house, in the disguise of a fenale musician 
while she was celebrating the mysteries of the Bona | 
Dea ; yet, when questioned on ‘the subject, he ad- 
mitted that he did not believe Pompeia to be guilty, 
but that Cesar’s wife must not even be suspected. 
(Plutarch, Cesar; Sueton. Jul.6.) Cicero di- 
vorced his wife Terentia, at the close of the: civil 
war, after living with her more than thirty. years, 
alleging that her temper was overbearing, ani that 
she had deranged dis domestic affairs by want of 
economy. Ere long, however, he marricd Publilia, 
a young heiress of whom he was guatdian, as Te- 
rentia said, onaccount of her beauty ; but his freed- 
man, Tyro, affirmed that it was because of her 
wealth, which he needed to discharge his. debts. 
But after he lost his daughter Tulliola, Cicero re- 
pudiated his new bride, because he thought she re- 
Joiced at Tulliola’s death. ( Plutarch. Cic.}eAu- 
fustus separated from his wife Scribonia, either for 
cr bad character, or because she complained too 
much of his own infidelity, and then compelled 
Tib. Claudius Nero to repudiate his wife Livia, al- 
though with ci.iid at the time in order to marry her 
himself. (Stem. Ca. ad fin. Tac. no. 45, 66.) Con- 
all the facts, too inuch censure, w¢ con- 
as been cast upon the younger Cato for 
surrendering his wife, Marcia, to his friend a Bor 
tensus. Cato regularly repudiated this wife, and 
she was regularly. —— to Hortensius; there be- 
Pe a Be Pe he ca, et is) 
p r s ve ennet, 319. 
After the death of Hortensius, Marcia was again 
married to Cate. These examples ‘might be multi- 
plied toa great extent; but we have deemed it 
e to select a few cases by way of ill 
either remarkable in themselves, or on acceunt of 
individuals principally concerned. 


‘The examination of.the present condition of wo- 
man is introduced by the following remarks. 


tot 
are er bene! ctiqn ; but 
for the —— * —— Hence hor’ 
are not voidable merely, upon a givencon- 
with few — they are absolutely void ; and 
this simply on the ground of the suspensinn of her 
legal existence during the coverture. For this 
be assigned * —— “tnt n° Binghe yo 
» we im » than am 4 
namely, the right of the stronger. ( Cyverture 182. ) 
It is neither by justice, nov Page policy 
nor the exigenties of scia life. On the contrary, 
it is a pri » whose antiquity is its only com- 
mendation,and which, in its operation, has involved 
the courts in continual embarrassmnt. 
It is unjust, because it throws the wife and her 
property entirely into the hands of her husband,and 
e 
fe 


to acts of oppression on his pa:t, and of saf- 

on hers, ant numerous as ther are remediless 
It is idle.to apprehend, that to allow her any separ- 
ate and independent rights would occasion domes- 
tic .or im that reasonable preemi- 
“nence, which ought to belong to the master of the 
‘family. The.experience of the great body 
: civilized nations of Europe demonstrates the re- 
verse. The knowl 


ssed by both ties, 
that each retained able 4 — 


hts, notwithstanding 

the union of persons, would necessarily promote 
mutual forbearance and respect. It is nt * 
to say, that because man hasmore experience ofthe 
orld, greater know of and aptitude foe busi-. 
ness, therefore woman ld be deprived of legal 
existence. All the advantage of his superior sk!}! 
is attainable by allowing him the governinent of his 
family, and the administration of all the prope 
belonging to him and his wife. ‘That the extent of 


her ility is against public policy, and contra- 
dicted by the exigencies of society, clearly appears; 
three centuries past, the law_in this 


use 

respec’ constant! rogress 

the oat fas been cope of ite aaa ——æ— 
an improved state, more consonant with the com- 
plicated relations of property at the present day, 
and with the refined opinions and feelings of a let- 
tered and cultivated age, in which woman has 
ceased to be the handmaiden, and-has risen up to 
be the choicest- companion of man.” 

We are d dly of opinion, that the property of 
woman, be more cffectually. secured to her 
own benefit, than it is by our law ; but.it is not easy 
to perceive how a change can be effected, without 
introducing more evils, than now exist ; that is, to 
our minds, there is a great difficulty in the subject, 
though we are not a lawyer, and should not:pre- 
tend to comprehend the mysteries, or to settle a 
question on a matter so. enveloped in < s un- 
certainty.” But it seems that the more widely the 
opportunity to defraud is extended, the worse it 
will be for the community ; and therefore, it is 
wiser to suffer a man to defraud his own family, or 
in other words to defraud himself, than to give him 
the meens of imposing upon others and causing the 
ruin of other families, while he has the power to 
secure all his property in his own family ; which 
would, according to our present view of the subject 
be the case if the wife had a legal existence and 
could hold separate property and make contracts 
with her. husband. The framing a law to protect 
the wife, supposes the husband to be a villain, and 
upon that supposition, let us imagine a case. A man 
may make over to his wife all his estate, or he may 
borrow hers, and apparently retain his property in 
his own possession ; and subsequently make con- 
tracts, which he cannet, or may not choose to fulfil 
which shall involve others in loss, who can have 
no actual knowledge of his situation ; and upon the 
approach of bankruptcy, he ean return, to his wife 
all the capital on which his:credit was founded and 
leave his actual creditors without resource. All 
such transactions between manand wife, if they 
have adistinct legal existence, might be secret.and 
actually fraudulent, but yet so far legal, as to leave 
no remedy. We cannot divine any course by which 
they could be allowed to contract, as man with 
man, without subjecting the public to worse evils 
than exist at present. This could only be avoided 
by rules, that would be always embarrassing, and 
might be easily evaded. As the writer does not say 
how perfect it is desirable to have the legal individ- 
uality of the wife made, perbaps he would only 


of life, which belong to her pecuniary situation. It 


deprivation, while a worthless husband riots upon 


to secure, what was originally her private property, 
toher own benefit, and that of her children, a- 
gainst the chances of her husband’s fortune, or the 
waste of his profligency ; which may be done with- 
out difficulty, or without furnishing opportunity for 
extensive fraud. 


gether insufficient ; where the husband is idle, or 
debauched, and the wife obtains by industry, or 
otherwise, the means of support for herself and 
her family. She may decline ſor season to get a 
separation, so as to recover the rights of a feme 
sole, in the hope ofobtaining a divorce, or in the 


insufficient ; and,ia the meantiine, her property, 


of the | 





haye lier. contracts valid touching her own proper- | tains or Supercargoes, who have doubled the seuth- 


ty with others than her husband, to which as a 
matter of right, we can see no objection ; though it 
would certainly be inexpedient in the present state 
of suciety ; forour females are educated with so 
little regard to the disposition of property, that a 


premature freedom would subject a large portion | 


of them to imposition ; but the law does not mean 
to presuppose ignorance. 

It is true, that whatever principal a woman may 
possess in personal property is at the sole disposal of 


53 her husband ; which can only be avoided by con- 


verting it into real estate before marriage, or if it is 
a donation, before the gitt ; and even then, he can 
appropriate the income according to his own will. 
On this head, we agree with the writer, that an al- 
teration of the law is necessary, for securing the 
rights of women. It is monstrous indeed, that a 
man should have the power to betray the confi- 
dence, which afemale has placed in him, and to 
squander her own fortune, at the same time, that 
he refuses to give her those comforts andelegancies 


is a trait of barbarism, that a woman must suffer 


her fortune. And it is but just, that she should 
have the power, for it cannot be called a privilege, 


In another case, the protection of the wife is alto- 


fear, (not unfounded,) that the plea will be deemed 


the tools of her occupation, and the furniture, which 
are exempt by law from all attachment, even for 
legal debts, may be sacrificed by the worthless 
wretch to pay his own ill contracted debts, or to fur- 
nish the means of future dissipation. A caseis now 


| 
| 





| and turbans. A boy sat within dressed like a na- 
| bob, and another like a slave, carried the hooka by 





within our knowledge, wherein a woman and five 
children have been deserted by the husband, who 
lives in the neighborhood, and has twice obtained 
money by selling the furniture, which his wife had 
purchased to enable her to keep boarders for a liv- 
ing ; and at this moment she is striving in the same 
way, holding her furniture under the troublesome 
fiction of being a trustee for a third person. By 
the-badness of our law, she is obliged, at the same 
time,to uphold a lie, and to be subject to the chance 
of another’s misfortune, as well as of her own ; for 
if the pretended owner should become bankrupt, 
her property would be liable to attachment for his 
debts ; or, if she should escape that evil, it could 
still be seized by herhusband. Many similar cases 
exist and demand a remedy. As the writer sug- 
gests, a court of chancery could apply the relief of 
justice ; but the evifis in the law and ought to be 
removed from the foundation. 

Another evil in our law is, thata man is allowed 
to give, or devise away his property, so as to leave a 
widow and his children destitute, ta gain a liveli- 
hood by labor, for which they have not been fitted 
by education, or condition, or perhaps, to fall upon 
parish support. Such instances are rare, but they 
have occurred, and, at any rate, the power so to do 
ought not toexist. The case may be peculiarly 
hard, where the fortune given away was gained 
from the wife by marriage. In such a case the 
i ti — — 
taken away, or extremely limited; and, in any 
case, aman should be competied to give to his fami- 
ly, the means of comfortable subsistence, before 
giving private or public charities. Sucha rcgula- 
tion would militate against the idea, that aman may 
do what he will with his own; but it would be 
founded in humanity and justice ; for it would pre- 
vent suffering and degradation, aud would curb 
many a “cruel devil of his will” to disappoint the 
reasonable expectations of his family in some freak 
of passion. Besides, it could produce no injury to 





* | individuals or the public ; and would have a prece- 


dent in the law, which compels fathers to provide 
for the support of illegitimate children. 

The criminal law is io favor of woman, inasmuch 
as all of the lower order of crimes and misdemean- 
ors, which she may commit in presence of her hus- 
band, with his knowledge and coercion, or by his 
command, are laid to his charge, and he alone must 
bear the punishment ; because, he is supposed to 
have the authority to compel or restrain her ac- 
tions, and must be answerable for its proper exer- 
cise. 

But the marital law gives to the husband an un- 
due pre-eminence. He has the right to compel his 
wite by legal process, to keep his society, and he 
can recover damages of any one, who seduces her 
away from his house and company ; a right, which 
is wholly denicd to the wife, who must endure to- 
tal neglect and insult, without remedy. If a law 
upon this subject is required at all, it should operate 
equally, if not to the advantage of the other party ; 
for, woman is domestic, and in her solitary, secret 
duties has more need of the company and consola- 
-tions of her partner, than man, whoe time and at- 
tention are so much occupied in the pursuit of busi- 


desertion, is almost always on the side of the pro- 

tected. We hate given but a slight sketch of the 

able article, which occasioned our remarks ; but 

it may serve to call some attention, to what the 

writer calls the inost defective portion’ of our law. 
: X. 
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LETTERS FROM A MARINER. No. X. 

Howorep S1r,—You printed in the last Galaxy 
but a moiety of my letter ; but, as I sent it to you, 
as merchants send bank notes, half by one mail, 
and the remainder by the next, the whole probably 
did not arrive in season ; and therefore was my last 
letter like 

6 The adventure of the bear and fiddle, 
Begun and broke off in the middle.’’ 

I returned to the city in a palankeen, which isa 
very pleasant vehicle, though at first apt to remind 
astranger of his coffin. You have seen it carica- 
tured on the stage in Boston, but the veritable Ben- 
g2l palankeen you will find only in Salem. The 
bearers gooff briskly in a dog-trot, at about four 
miles and a halfan hour. They are beasts of bur- 
den only ; for, from the distinction of caste, or some 
other reason, they will not draw. The captain, 
supercargo, and myself, had in our employment 
eighteen, and they were ordered to take a chaise to 
another part of the city. They would not draw it, 
but contrived a way to carry it on poles. 

It you would sce ail the dresses and many of the 
productions of th: East, visit at Salem the Museum 
of the East India Marine Society. — It is a noble 
collection, and is one among many of the advantages 
of the India trade to Salem. This trade from the 
United States was commenced by Mr. Derby— 

“*Clarum ct venerabiie nomen.” 
A man who led the way to the wealth of the Indies 
and laid a noble foundation ‘for the honor and for- 
tunes of his descendants. The Marine Society is 
composed of .weather-beaten and storm-proof Cap- 





ness, orhonor. As might be expected the crime of 


— — — 


ern Capes of Africa or America. For several years 
there was an annual procession and dinner, but the 
ridicule of the press has ended the processions, 
while the dinner is wisely retained. The proces- 
sion was as good as the Bobalition itself, which it 
resembled as much as Asia is like unto Africa. The 
officers had Mandarin cloaks and other Oriental 
garbs, and the queer fish of a man that attends in 
the Museum was robed like a Chinese, and carried 
a tail like a streamer sweeping the ground. The 
palankeen was borne by four blacks in trowsers 


his side. The hooka is an enormous pipe, with o 
long flexible tube, that resembles a snake. These 
good old times are over, the exhibition discontinued, 
and a Salem mariner is apt to look grave when the 
procession is mentioned, and to watch an opportu- 
nity to change the conversation. On the subject 
of the Museum, take a caution. It is not opened 
for profit, and what you give at the door is a gratui- 
ty tothe keeper. I was unreasonable enough to 
require change for a cool ten, and hine dollars were 
disgorged reluctantly. 

At Cajeutta our servants were thirty, besides six 
clerks, which are called Sircars. They cost us 
less than fifty dollars a month. © 

The English in India have, as at home, a passion 
for the chase, and magnificent are the field sports 
of the East. The daring of the hunters is glmost 
beyond belief. Putnam, with the wolf, was engag- 
ed in children’s play ; for in Bengal more than one 
similar pursuit of a tiger is recorded. I once saw 
an officer witha limp in his gait, who had been 
wounded in hunting the royal tiger. The elephant 
on which he rode had given the game so rude a re- 
ception with his tusk, that the hunter supposed him 
dead, and leaped down without fear. But the death 
was a feline artilice, and the tiger siezed the poor 
hunter by the thigh, slung him over his shoulder, 
and carried him off aa a fox takes away a goose. 
The officer had two pistols in his belt; with the 
first he broke a ribof the tiger, who signified his 
gratitude by taking a new bite upon the thigh, but 
at the second discharge he was lucky enough to 
pierce the heart, and escaped to tell the story. 

I can tell you no more of Calsitta, except that 
the Tank covers twenty-five acres ; that there is, 
and ought to be, a monument to Lord Clive ; that 
the Cheringa road is the place where the English 
take the dew and the dust in the evening; that two 
sides of the Black Hole are extant, and that the 
whole apartment resembles the Galaxy office, but 
is mere commodious. 
When the time for our departure had come we 
dropped down the river, and arrived in due time at 
the magnificent streights of Sunda, with their high 
bold shores, covered with the richest tropical veg- 
etation. As we coasted along, the boats came off 
for traffic,and wé bought for twelve dollars eighteen 
noble turtle, and were offered monkeys, parrots, 
and birds of paradise, the same bird that you may 
see, and buy if you will, at Goodrich’s store. 
Batavia is called the “‘ Queen of the East,” 
(though it is but a Dutch queen) and here we an- 
chored four miles from the town in nine fathoms of 
water, the dome of the Church bearing south, half 
east. We found about forty American, Dutch, and 
English ships, and a great many Chinese junts. 
The health-officer informed us that the season 
had been so sickly that six hundred people had died 
in 2 day ; and our Commander hired four Malays 








for the sole purpose of pulling the boat to and from 

the shore, that the men might not be exposed to 

thesun. They brought us some miserable bipeds 
— enh — 


— a — — — —2⸗ 
ſeathers. 
On the following day I went on shore, and found 
the city low and obscure in situation, intersected 
with canals, (for when did Dutchmen build a city 
without them,) and shaded with tamarind and oth- 
er beautiful trees. Some of the principal streets 
make a splendid appearance, but nothing in Tim- 
buctoo can be meaner than the quarter where the 
Chinese have their shops and dwellings. The Chi- 
nese, however, seemed brisk, cheerful, and indus- 
trious, living it a strange land, and upon the fat 
thereof, like a Yankee in the Southern States, or a 
Scotchman in England ; while the Javanese looked 
torpid, indolent, and sullen. 

You see in the streets the dressof almost every 
Asiatic and European nation, which gives the ap- 
pearance of a splendid masquerade. 

_ Black Bill, a shrewd negro who has once been 
rich, is called the American Consul ; and he gener- 
ally furnishes boats and supplies for the ships. 
Limpo Ghaun, an old Chinaman, has the credit of 
keeping the best grog shop ; and here, I grieve to 
say, is the rendezvous of my countrymen, who 
soon fall in with the Dutch custom of taking | 
schnaps. 

The Chinese held 2 festival upon some occasion 
to.me unknown, and brought out Josh, their hideous 
idol. A platform was erected on the top of several 
smooth poles like matts, and covered with ‘provi- 
sions. At a given signal, or time, there was a 
scramble for the provisions, many Chinese climb= 
ing up the poles atonce, and their zeal, and the 
difficulty of the ascent, were very ludicrous. Those 
below might have gained soine assistance from the 
tong queues of those above, but it is a deadly injury 
to take a Chinese by the tail. He may forgive the 
inadvertence of a stranger, and request him to Ist 
alone his hair, but the insult would be grievous from 
one of his own nation. It is sometimes inflicted 
upon a Chinese as a heavy penalty, to Jose his 
streamer ; and such is the fear of his countrymen 
that it should fafl into the hands ofa stranger, that 
when cut off, they buy it at a considerable price. 

I am myself the proprietor of a queue like a 
pump-handle, for which I should be glad to find a 
purchaser. I have heard of a great Portuguese 
commander at Goa, who filled the military chest by 
the mortgage of his whiskers. Pray, ask your 
broker if m these times he will advance a small 
sum on the security of mine ? 

In the vicinity of the city are many splendid 
mansions in. the midst of beautiful gardens, and 
magnificent groves of cocoa palm. This, Sir, isa 
country to live in, but it is proper that a stranger 
should be ready alsotodie. Pestilence walks a- 
bout like love, breathing spices and scattering de- 
struction. 

I went a short distance in a large machine carry- 
ing two passengers within, e postillion forward, and 
two or three lackies behind; the whole drawn 
rapidly by two horses, so diminutive in size, that 
they reminded me of a rat dragging away his trap. 
All strangers that have dignity and would preserve 
it, or have an equal care for their health, which is 
better tban dignity, must keep one of these coaches, 
for the sun strikes with such burning force that no 
common skull can resist it, without a canopy. 

The excursion, in which I saw what Ihave just 
described, detained me eight hours from the ship, 
and when I returned ten hands were down with 
fever. I myself began to feel the symptoms, but I 
put them to flight with calomel and jalap. We were 
all so feeble that coolies were employed in disehasg- 
ing the ballast and taking in tin and bundles of 
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such thunder and lightoing as 
or séen. One ship from Bosta, mor, 
acable’s length, received a fash ata such coo 
royalmast head, from wheace the ig on the Me 
ed tothe lower deck, and went fal Tt" 
lower bends, leaving fearful v * —M 
The fore topmast was shivered end Gen — 
rections; the royal topgalizot mat ean 
foremast took Gre. These ; 
brought the relief of a clearer ‘ 
before they came, the air was like that Over t 
oven. Yet, at noon, the sea breeag ; f 
brought a little relief. a apd 

The slaves seem to be gene ton. Th 
are prove tially stupid. It is said which a 
master has lost a thing that he reyvee 
by the slave, he gives him a piece of sweet pre 
one of the same length himself, and by others 
that if he is the thief his stick at aight wi at the to 
inch loncer than the other ; w the rocks 
ifhe is guilty, cuts off an inch, and @& them all, 
hisnself. But that this can be a genet beauty a 
you will have the sagacity todoubt, ~~ fail, like 

From Batavia we coasted to Tagal,a morning 
the very capitol of pestilence and subsites. 
Then we went to Samarang, a neater’ are rock: 
neither do I find many entries in my jogs cano, but 
dsy docks are cut into the bank of the desolation 
floated in, the entrance dammed up wit rested. 
the water bailed out in pails. Here a cam itis ev 
officer, suffering under a stroke of thes afford no «| 
had baked his brains, arrested and seggas may be uli 
though we were soon discharged. and infanc 

Two of our sailors were next @ fall undi 
bedience, and I went (é visit them’ p taken a 
where ! saw the instruments that an te dust, 
those,who, under the excitement ef eh oe death 5 
and the sun, suily out, attacking wits after, ca 
every‘one they meet. This is cally 
amuck. The instruments are a sort af The tears 
long handles, opening like snuffere,'s dry up wi 
enclose a man, and are Y* But eve: 
and rough enough to restrain hie existence, 
lieve thatin Boston none run a muck and wo. ° 
and I do not know that therc is any wa sunshine a 
them in their mischief. _ a ing of the ; 

Surabaya is a pleasant town, ana aight and 
than the last. Here I saw a native ha storm. TI 
ing his kreese through his master’s fi and behold 
died with composure. I saw also én} of the gale 
who had brought from Dieman’s Lend: Gan @*Y 8ce™D 
swans, andeach rara cris com , — a 
dollars. — one 

Of the Upas tree, which has sup end winte: 
metaphors as the phenix itself, 1 eas} melted in 
ing, either fabulous or authentic. . | — 

* 
SOME REMINISCENCES OF A SCO tne 

Mr. Ep1ror,—Having errived GREE pource of 
life when the head is grey, and te ¥ zie There isn 
jected to the authority of the intellegiys or value t 
obtained military honor as well at ‘ — 
(for I am a major and a magistrate,).t upon. whi 
these reminiscences at the desire of # ertainty- 
Jerry, and also, Mr. Editor, at your @ i fix } 
hope to escape the faults of others —— —————— — 
moirs, and while I am, (as was lately # " —F 


historian, I would not be also my ; ling to 
Ifin these sheets that are subjected toga — 
you find any of the periods sonorous @ 


remember that in English I read Ji a 
-but have endeavored to form a style ch >, tha 
majesty of the Latin tongue. Moreover, sie an 
prescriptive right, from the often quoted g ackled { 
of “ sweet Auburn,” to “ words of ie kn 
and thundering sound.” Id be « 
3i—-sa hawever that gan prefos — — 
diction of Tully, the comprehen ' a at le 
itus, whom I can more easily admire * 
‘Johnson you dislike, because his perish age 
the rotundity of his corporation, thongl ning’s 
from the same ancientand venerable fog — 
myself. a — 
Gibbon borrowed from Johnson and § ilar mm 
rowers, except myself, was ungratefali / nas met 
If I digress, it is the privilege of sgh M 
garrulous, it is its fault ; but I au it sepa 
that I can tell my story only in my But wt 
The place where J first opened, tol its un. 
ature, a pair of small grey eyes, wees nthe 
the Cape. In my early youth, before. pre 
ped the Roman costume that childreg! with 
assumed the barbarum tegmen of T wi 
may be translated breeches,) I had displag “Wh 
vellous taste for letters, and to this day fi ab 


the intellectual satisfaction with which} 
the alphabet ; which course of study 
in gingerbread ; and I am told that ; hea 


es asimilar train of education at hy 
I concealed my rapidity ia acquiring & Thiele 
structress, well knowing that the 
over, there was no royal read to — 
than to geometry. , — he me 
The time that I passed at school. wil : — 
tenth to my eighteenth year; when I ria 
Lingo, a “ master of scholars.” if yams aa 
loved the red school house, I — —* 
dor to-say that I had a prefe ota 
and fields, and formed a thou canal toh 
at home ; the most frequent of = ilied servo 
tence of a cholic, then called ¢ ills of 
Often was I caught loitering by the Oo ole 
Edie Ochiltree says “ daundering by th ¥ , 
or paddiing in the stream, building dems & 
er, or fashioning loaves aad cakes of 


hway. But inten years, hope and fa 
ton and the birch, gave me the characte? 
ar, who knew little less than his maste: to 
was famed for knowledge sound the com 
AsI have preserved every “ reward 
can shew you many documents higher ia 
than that I am now penning, to. shew ay 
ter asascholar. At the latter part of my 
I was removed to an academy where! 
Corderius and other classic authors is © 
Latin. But, as the profane soldier esy®, © 
zen of the world, my precious Religios 
gered by the Roman poets. I was realy 
the truth of whet l heard at choreb, 5 — 
not realise or feel it ; yet there was wat potas 
cloud, where I could not see some O& 


majesty of Juno ; and in every wood, TOP — 
meet Venus nuda genu ; or Duns-— Sta, 
robed. In fact, sir, all scholars ase the 
need conversion as much as the natives | tite 
tant Island. ail told my 
At this venerable Academy, love need i 
the eonfusion of Latin. Aurora em 
was, had [ been blind ; but her eyes ~~ 
way into a long captivity. Her ded fer 
to mine, and we soon had a ¢ oa 2 
than that of the eyes. Letters and = 
constantly pessing between ts, 
guage asclevated, as we thought ouF-S inet 
deserved. But thet cursed Wg 
who knew nothing of.love and ae 
laid his huge and unhallowed pow GR k 


ters. These he compelled us toa” 
whole school, and never before GS 5"" 
illa grace. Bat to see how © gr 





rattans. 





While we !ay in port there were heary rains and | 


the estimate of his own powers! 
ten seriously, seemed to have a 





--— 


— — = 
or, producing peals of laughter in all, and insome, 
— of merriment, that they rolled up- 
the floor. ; 
“This, Sir, interrupted our correspondence, but 
guld not chill our love ; and whether that was 
crossed or not, I may tell you hereafter ; but for 
this J shall not pledge the word of a 
MacistTeEr. 





WHAT 18 LIFE WORTH? 
‘Over the broad face of.the earth we see the 
tly from ot decay, touching the fairest things 
and the best existences with decline and corrup- 
ton. The world is but one grand mausoleum, on 
which a fragile flower may bloom for an hour, and 
ejice in the light and the dew, and give upa 
sweet prefume, and then die away, to be succeeded 
by others, as sweet and as fragile a3 they. The trees 
of the forest stand up in their vigor for a few years; 
the rocks frown at the storms till decay crceps over 
them all, and then, their vigor, and strength, and 
beauty are lost ; and the mightiest objects in nature 
fail, like the weakest and tenderest. The bright 
morning gives way tothe storm, and that in turn 
subsides. The quiet valley and the sleeping hill 
are rocked by the earthquake, and rent by the vol- 
cano, but their fury is soon spent, and ashes and 
desolation alone mark the places where they have 
sted. 

or is even 90 with man. Youth and loveliness 
siford no security against the destroyer. The bud 
may be vlasted, or the blooming flower withered, 
and infancy and manhood, innocence and beauty, 
Gl undistinguished and almost unwept. Man, too, 
“ ptaken away in. his strcugth and usefuluess ; dust 
* paust, he is borne to the silence of the mansions 
death ; his place is filled by others, who crowd 
ser, the highway of life ; his memory is soon 
to the capacious waste of forgetfulness. 

fhe tears that fell over the turf of his resting place, 

éy up with the morning dew, and where is he? 

"pat even the brief space allotted to any earthly 
existence, isone of mingled joy and sorrow, weal 
gd wo. The tender flower, that laughs in the 
 ganshine and bends with extacy to the gentle mov- 
ing of the soft gale, must shrink from the damps of 
sight and be weighed down beneath the rude 
gorm. The stout oak must be torn by the blast, 
and behold its riyen branches cast off, at the sport 
of the gale ; and the rocks, even, sluggish though 
” they seem to lie,in changeless apathy, grow gray 
in the wearisome struggle with the tempest, and 
must swell and shrink in the change of summer 
end winter, and be rent by the bolt of Heaven, or 
melted in concealed fires. Rest and ease are not 
allotted to any portion of inanimate nature. Pains 
end privation and anguish, are the portion of every 
ne of the human family. Even if all else were 
well, the very uncertainty of all things, is a fruitful 
source of agony, to one who lives for the world. 
There is not a tie or a treasure, of whatever force 
or value to-day, that may not be severed to-morrow, 
or snatched from our grasp. Whenever we look 
upon. what we love, the strongest feature is un- 
certainty—and what is life worth ? If an individual 
could fix himself in the world, to dwell here un- 
touched by death, or decline, till his soul should 
weary, in the imagination of extended time, ac- 
cording to the present order of nature, what would 
Ne life be worth ? He could not behold an object 
@ interest, but it would fade beneath his gaze, as 
sient a8 the blush of the rose ; he could form no 

» that would not find disappointment, or satie- 

ly; his senses ‘would tire with repetition ; his 
hackled faculties would weary in the pursuit of in- 
tricate knowledge ; and above all, his affections 
would be constantly agonised with loss upon loss, 
aff around which they could twine, till he would 
‘and at last, alone, the misplaced being of another 
r race, and fall a victim to bit- 

. The morning’s light, or the 

*s shade, i 


tohim, who is weary of them all ; 

be a stranger in a heedless family of creatures, of 
similar mould, but different conditions of existence. 
Thas mere human life is vain as the shadow that 
flits across the landscaper the ocean, if we consid- 
erit separate trom a spiritual state of being. 

But what is life worth ? we ask yet again. Amid 
V its uncertainty, it is the prelude to a better state. 
Whenthe troubles of time are ended, and the worm 
tall prey upon the elements of our mortal frames; 
tet with certainty we shall dwell in a purer con- 
ion, with enlarged powers and nobler pursuits. 


“ When coldness wraps this suffering cla 
Ah whither strays th’ immortal mind?” 
yp ey O 
Baleaves its darkened ust behind. | 


Above ox , or hate, or fear, 
men —ãS and pre 
lis years like ages ahall endure.”” 

Thisis truly the life for which our gratitude is 
tue @ God ; and what measure of devotion should 
that be, with which we endeavor to make a return 
firthe gift? Sensual and grovelling, we are too 
@uch inclined to limit our thoughts of existence to 
the perishing things around us ; which afford the 
Mernest discipline to passion; the elements of 
mewledge ; the first pupillage of life. Creatures, 

ed to know no decay or decline, we should 
ra:to look upon and beyond this scene of frailty 
nd sorrow, to the land of eternity and joy. Then 

t ills of life ‘will be lost in the overwhelming 

st.of.glory, which we are accustomed to con- 

; its temptations will be feeble against our 
ied desires ; its changes will pass before us 
upon us for our purification ; and, instead of 
uring at our existence, as tedious, and at the 
or, es unkind, we shall rejoice, with thanks- 
to Him, who has called us, through a mo- 
of eorrow and uncertainty and frailty, to an 
of strength and happiness. Cc. 





THE DOG. 

My father came home one morning—it was in 
nd he had taken a ride into the outer 
the town to see some clients—he drove up 

PH in his chaise, and told me to take the 

of the box—he scarce ever went out in 

'Wadel way without picking up something or 
»either a peculiar kind of apple, a nice sort 
Petahee, or a famous pumpkin or squash, which 
wht Lknow, he took in part pay for services 
it would not be violent to suppose, 

6% 8 quash for an endeavor to guash,or a bush- 
the original cause of sin, for striving to coun- 
act its however this mighthave been, 
eli me to.take the things out of the chaise. I 
im accordingly, and opened the box—it was 
ted efill, nothing could be seen, and I looked 
father, who stood upon the steps, as much 

gy Zou have not brought it home. He had a 
; upon his face, which seemed to 
st Nischieg—« come, said he, bring it out,” 
hag 2? the house, I felt suspicious—poked 
* dily into the dark hale of the bor—hen 
instant, one leap carried me clear into the 


Hang nith & jump of the gizaned, quite as ab- 
* jump of my legs—father stood in the back 
dna une immoderately, which didnot tend 
taibulation— It the living ani- 

= M@theard the noise, between a bao 
ther it was a dog, or e black pig, I could 


i there appeared to be danger in the box, 


and I preferred to keep my hands in my own trow- 
ser’s pockets. Father stepped to the chaise and 
drew out by the fore legs a litue black puppy, who 
seemed to think, with King Lear, that he was 
mightily abused, and curled up, as though he had 
rather endure, like a prisoner of the most holy in- 
quisition, the darkness of a dungeon, than run the 
risk of torture, when he was dragged out. Itis no 
matter how much folks tell me, that dogs can’t 
think, I know they can—for instance, if the puppy 
had not thought, that he was in bad hands, if he had 
only felt animal sense, he would have been tickled 
out of his wits, at getting out of his dark prison to 
the bright light and the pure air—but the fact is, 
he telt very doubtful upon the issue, and was of 
Hamlet’s opinion, that "tis better *‘ to endure the 
ills we have, than fly to others, that we know not 
of.” He wasevidently a sensible, promising puppy, 
and he found—notwithstanding my former terror, 
for I had a good share of courage, when there was 
evidently no danger—he found a-good friend in me, 
who was ready to take him to my arms, and pat his 
sleek back when he whined, and plunge his nose, 
up to the ears, into a pan of milk, when he was in 
danger of being hungry. In short, I took exceed- 
ingly good care of him—built him a kennel,— 
furnished it weekly, with clean straw, and spent 
many an hour, in lazy times, in making myself his 
bed fellow, all which seemed to afford him infinite 
satisfaction, creating on his side a strong attach- 
ment, which he showed in a thousand tricks and 
gambols—indeed, so intimate were we, as he grew 
up to years of discretion, which was by the next 
spribg, and before I had met with any change, that 
he eould discover my mood by'a glance at my face, 
as well as I could discern his by the drooping of his 
tail. Many a time have I set downon.a log, with 
adoleful countenance, made.expressly for the oc- 
casion, to try his.affection—he would come solemn- 
ly up to me, with great caution not to disturb my 
melancholy by unseemly gambols, and if I covered 
my face with my hands, or made an imitation of 
crying—a feat in w I was really expert in those 
days—he instantly commenced a series of kind con- 
doleménts by licking my hands and ears, and thrust- 
ing his nose with true affection into my neck and 
bosom—Oh ! woman, woman ! when wilt thou 
learn a truth and sympathy like this! 

But as the spring advanced, I had an opportunity 
to test the character of my dog—there wasameadow 
not far off, whose water had settled and grown 
warm, before it was confortable to bathe in the 
river ; and Ione day took a fancy to go “ina 
swimming,” as country boys say, wiiich means, to 
wade in a little way, and then tosplash water about 
merrily, In this there is, truly, much fun—the 
rising of the water ina sheet, its brez!:ing up into 
particles, the sparkling of the sun lightin a thou- 
sand brilliant colors, which fade, as every drop falls 
and mingles into the mass,is all so like the course of 
humanexistence, that boys love it, as it were by a 
prophetic instinct—“ they know not why, and 
care not wherefore,” and even the kicking one’s 
bare foot, with the trowsers leg turned up over the 
knee, fills their little souls with a joy, too big for 
utterance, and which they will snatch at odd mo- 
ments, ia spite of the cuffs of angry mothers, who 
dislike this mode of enlarging their weekly prepara- 
tion of clean clothes. 

But however this may be, I called Rover, that 
wasmy dog’s name, to follow me off, upon my ex- 
cursion to the river—now, I know, for I had kept 
strict watch of his motions, that he had never ven- 
tured his black person on the buoyancy of the ele- 
ment—the buoyancy of his spirit, had hitherto been 
eneugh for him—and I felt a strong curiosity to be- 
hold his first sttampt ta cwien. On areiving et the 
water, I tried to send him after a stick, which I 
threw into the water—he went to the brink—lified 
his paw over it, whined, looked up piteously and 
refused to go, for the first time in his life—I coaxed 
=—to no purpose—I scolded—he turned tail, and 
made demonstrations to go home—but wisely con- 
cluded to squat peaceably down, at a secure dis- 
tance upon a little knowle, and watch my opera- 
tions—I called in'vain—and began to undress in 
despair—for he hitched about upon his seat, like a 
boy kept afterschool. But when I began to wade 
into the water, he approached nearer—I went to 
meet him, but he scampered back—I returned to 
the water—and waded till I was immersed to the 
arms,—when his love overcame his fear, so much, 


| that he capered back and forth upon the margin 


whining and howling most piteously, and every 
now and then lifting his foot with the intention of 
coming, to what he supposed was needed assist- 
annce—but, poor fellow, he would not venture, till 
I sunk down, and was apparently lost to him forev- 
et—then he came in earnest—before I had time to 
rise, he had grasped my shoulder in his teeth, and 
that in no tender manner, for I bear the marks to 
thisday—together with a lasting affection for the 
faithful creature, who inflicted them out of pure 
attachment. Mew. 

P. S. I forgot to mention, that Rover hated cats, 
as much as his- master, as you know by a former 
essay. 





TUE BENEFITS. 
Biow, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As Benefits: forgot.—Shakspeare. 

Maras. Parantr. The theatrical season rapidly 
approaches to its termination. Soon will the pat- 
rons of the Drama be called upon to pay a parting 
tribute to those who have labored so constantly for 
their enjoyment, and who now seek a kindly boon 
“ — ——— Happy are they unto whom 
i reafter ar, that their appeal has not 
been made ——— ears; and that all their 
efforts to win the favor of the public, have not been 
made in vain. 

The present season has been an eventful period 
in the history of the Drama. The establishment of 
a new theatre ; and the subsequent struggles of the 
rival houses for predominancy have engaged a re- 
markable share of the public attention. So power- 
fully have the feelings of the community been ex- 
cited by the contest, that affairs of a private and na- 
tional character have sank into a degree of secon- 
dary importance. Actors have swelled in the pub- 
lic eye until they o’cr-shadowed statesmen, mana- 
gers have been exalted into demi-gods, and the the- 
ory of stage-management has attracted deeper at- 
tention than the art of governing nations. ‘But 
though the campaign is nearly at an end, it may be 
doubted whether the war is closed. The troops on 
either side must be disbanded, and itis highly ques- 
tionable whether they can all be rallied to renew 
the contest ; and even if peace be declared, an un- 
ion of the Drama's friends must result in the ex- 


pateiation of some of her meritorious children. Let | ™¢™* 
then cach of our retiring favorites be accompanied | lowing from the 


by such marks of our approbation as though we had 
greeted ther for the last time ! 

Amongst those who most richly deserve the sup- 
port of the Drama's friends, is the lady whose name 
is placed at the head of this article. We would re- 
call the recollections of those who have attended 
the performances at the old house during the pres- 


ent season, to her constant appearance before the | 


public, to the uniform excellence of her persona 
tions, and to the innumerable parts she has per- 
formed.. What actor or actress has labored 0 a - 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


bundantly and so successfully for the gratification 
of the public? We do not think our impartiality 
will be called in question when we assert, a more 
valuable female performer cannot be produced from 
the American Stage. Others there may be who 
singly possess equal personal attractions and equal 
versatility of genius ; whose vocal talents may be 
as cultivated as hers, and whose ability and disposi- 
tion to labor hard may not be less ; but to find all 
these desirable qualities united, or in technical lan- 
guage, to find so useful and so good an actress, we 
believe would be extremely difficult. 

It is not our intention to enlarge upon the profess- 
ional merits of Mrs. P. We believe they have 
becn properly estimated by the playgoing commu- 
nity, and will be readily acknowledged. Her ben- 
efit we observe is to take place on Monday evening, 
when we anticipate a crowded house. It is proba- 
bly the last she will take in Boston, as we have been 
informed that she returns with her husband to Italy 
after the close of the season. W. 





PROMENADING. 
Take care, Sir. 
3. Take care yourself, Sir. 
Oh ! Lord, you've spoilt my bonnet ! 
D. Cant help it, ma’am, you’d ought to have turned 


out. 
Cc Oh ¢ Crikee what a higgicdy-pig ledy, hurly -burly 
frighted sheep. 


gl 
mers all make of it. like a k of 
Let cas gut oa of the way. * No matter what. 


Mr. Ep1tor,—! wish through your columns to 
inform the public, that I am tired of playing at hit 
and dodge, through the streets. I am not an old 
man, nor so young as I might be ; but I am too old 
to be bobbing about, between men, women, and 
children, as though nobody wished to get along and 
every body wanted to prevent the progress of every 
body else. There are cities, New-York, for in- 
stance, where all the people make it a rule to turn 
out to the right, without regard to sex, age, or color. 
The gentleman always walks on the lady’s left side 
and that prevents jostling her against all the rough 
clowns or the important chaps, who take up a dou- 
ble portion of room and have too little politeness to 
give way for their betters; and thus, with four 
times the number of people passing, all can get 
along smooth and easy. But in this city of Boston, 
where I am a stranger, all the p2ople take a notion 
to go helter-skelter ; and the muckle deil tak me, 
an its no fashious business. In Washington-street, 
and all the principal avenues, a man can keep no 
side of the walk at all, but to go a certain distance, 
he must travel twice as far, in crossing and recross- 


4. 
B. 
Cc, 


‘series of Lectures on the 





ing from one side to the other; and if he fails to run 
down a score or two of boys, or to smack his head | 
against a lady’s, or plunge head foremost into the , 
bread-basket of a tall man, or tap a short fellow’s | 
claret with his elbow, he is the luckiest dog on | 
earth. Ehave only been in Boston a fortnight, and | 
all these and divers other accidents, not seemly to : 
meniucn, have befallen me with such rapidity and 
affliction, that I can refrain no longer, but feel 
bound to make my complaint public ; and, also, to 
beg of all people, to waive all rights of precedence, 
to think no more of the inside of the walk, but to 
turn out, all hands, black, white and grey, to the 
right, taking care, y ® gentlemen and ladies walk 
together, to give the right arm to the latter. 


Wax Easy. 
ES 


HENRY NEELE. 

‘* He claims some record on the roll of Fame, 

And Rumour for a season learns his name, 

And Sorrow knows the prison where he lies— 

Mortality’s cold signet on him sct.’? 

Nez.z—Sonnet, 1620. _ 

Henry Neele, son of the respectable map and he- 
raldic * aver, was born January 29, 1798, at the 
house of his father in the Strand. His parents 
rwards settled at Kentish Town, where 
Henry was sent to school asa daily border. The 
ecademy wherein he imbibed alt the instryction he 
possessed previous to his entrance into life, did not 
offer much towards the attainment of a liberal edu- 
cation. The -writer of this slight sketch, Mr. 
Neele’s contemporary, although his senior, recol- 
lects making many a willing, th inful effort, 
to encounter Greek, but all in —— was the 

system pursued thefe) ; and passi 
through, as the phrase was, the best Latin poets, | 
without being taught to scan, or dreaming that there , 
was the test rence betwixt Latin poetry , 
dion} was tought — — 
was im an » zealous, | 
and conscientious emigre, + Ang 
French revolution, the right 
all the corn in his seigneuriage, and who 
his occupation in grinding the seeds of knowledge ' 
into the sullen *8 of his pupils. Henry 
Neele, therefore, left school, , as Dr. | 
would say, little Latin, and scarcely any | 
Greek, but cz ie of reading and enjoying the | 
best French writers. He added afterwards, by his | 
Italian literature. If st this font of learning, Greek 
re. M 
and Latin were partially imbibed, the ‘ well” of 
English poetry or prose was wholly “ undefiled” 
hg ny re prevailed an absurd no- 
; , tat English was best taught through the me- 
dium of the Latin Grammar ; and Lindley Murray 
was voted useless. The theme—that ordinary re- 
source for puzzling a juvenile brain—would have 
equally puzzled the master’s ; and whatever other 
sins were tted in the sacred groves around, 
poesy was not the number. The 
uen 
le 





within the writer’s memory, was 

layed no extraordinary applica- 

athematical or other 

vinced arly inclination for 

try ; and he who wrote, at that period, unnoticed 

it not unnoticing, verses whiich would bear a 
comparison with those of the mo3t precocious 


t 
on record. His genius was purely lyrical, and Cel- 
lins was his chief model. ‘The Ode io Enthusiasm 
a al —* — —— 

ural ex are 
productions of a boy of fifteen. Necle’s father, a 
saan of Dur eabarel talents, hol the — — to 
perceive, e good taste to encou son’s 
genius. ‘The Odes and other Poems, published in 
$17, were printed at his ex ⁊ 
On quitting school, Mr. Neele 
attorney ; and at times he “ penned a 
stanza when he engross,” he nevertheless, 
we believe, did uot neglect the opportunities afford- 
ed of obt: experience in his profession. Ata 
later period, practised as a solicitor in Great 
nhein-street. 


In 1821, the Odes and Poems were reprinted, 
with a frontispiece, and attracted much notice from 
Dr. Drake and other critics of repute. Our author 
then began to be sought after by booksellers, and 
became a regular contributor to Magazines, Forget- 
Me-Not, &c. &c. 

The great success that had attended the Dramatic 
Scenes of Barry Cornwall gave rise to the compo- 
sition of Poems, Dramatic and MisceHaneous, pub- 
lished in 1823. Mr. Neele had evidently no talent 
for dramatic poe. His Dramatic Sketches con- 
tain many beautiful images, and much pure a 
excellent sentiment ; but the personages rather im- 
provise than converse. They are efforts of the 
mind or the im tion—but not effusions of 

imitators of this style have 

i ill does no eredit to the Author 

Waverly ; and we recollect to have read an avowal 
of Lord Byron, that, with all his ambition, he felt 
he could not succeed as a dramatist. Hecoquetted 
with the town in the publication of his Dramas, 
and was less sore that hey had been forced on the 
stage than that they been condemned by 2 
mixed audience. 


the sin of 
only 
Neele. 





and undertook, in 1819, 3 


revious to the | 
of grinding pa 
continue j ke 


k | position from his 


nd | once em 


the | of 
of | ble to the New-¥ 


=. 


tobia isin. His 


comp: non de 
fil. Ba , the antiquary.) J one of piler.) 
ures, at the Town Hall of Strattord, to a numer- 


ous audience ; and the produce of the tickets (about 


} ten pounds) was presented to a public 


not these 
Stratford. Mr. Britton possesses the MS. of 
Lectures. Poured forth with rapidity and apparent 
carelessness, they are * acute, discriminative and 
eloquent: they abound in illustration, and display 
considerable powers of humour. Mr. Neele show- 
ed on this, as on other occasions, that the cultiva- 
tion of poetical talent is no impediment to the ac- 
quisition of a nervous and perspicuous style in 
prose composition. “! 

In the winter of 1826, Mr. Neele completed a 
lish Pocts, fiom 
Chancer to the present period. These Lectures he 
read at the Russell, and afterwards at the Western 
Institution. They are described ty one who heard 
them as “ displaying a high tone of poetical feeli 
in the lecturer, and an intimate acquaintance wi 
the beauties and blemishes of the great subjects of 
his criticism.” The public prints mentioned them 
in terms of approbation ; and profit, as well as 
praise, rath to our author by this undertaking. 

At the commencement of the present year ap- 
peared his Romance of History, in three volumes 
dedicated to the King. This productiongreatly en- 
hanced Mr. Neele’s fame as a writer of a higher 
order than the mere contributor to periodical pub- 
lications. The object of the author was to prove, as 
his motto stated, that 

* Truth is strange— 

Stranger than fiction ;”? 
and that tomes of romance need not alone be ran- 
sacked for the marvellous iu incident. His compi- 


lition embraces tales of every age from the Con- [ 


quest to the Reformation, extracted from the 
chronicles and more obscure sources of historical 
information. As a book of instruction, it is invalu- 
tle to readers who cannot be persuaded to sit 
down to the perusal of history in a legitimate form ; 


for each tale is preceded by a chro ical, sum- 
IRAE Gf. the events raferved to, ina brief | he in 
accurate form. The narratives themselves aré 


higtly attractive, teeming with interest, and .inter- 
ane with lively and-“characteristic. dialogue. 
Theidea was a happy one, and capable of almost 
bountless extent. early history of France, of 
Spain, of Italy, would have. furnished 

materhls, and the excitement would have been 
renewal at every recurrence to the novel habits of 
afresh jeople. The author had begun toavail him- 


self of tais advantage ; he had commenced’ a se- : 


cond series of Romances, founded on the history of 
France. Known and appreciated, he was in- 
ning to rear his head as a lion of the day. is 
Poetical Works had been collected, in two volumes 
with a portrait : but, alas! 


6 Searce had their fame been 5 round, 
Before its shrill.and mournful sou 

Was whistling o’cr his tomb : 
Scarce did the laurel ‘gin to grow 
Around his early honored brow, 

Before its 
Was chang 
Whose 


rateful bloom 
to cyprus, sear and brown, 
garlands muck the head they crown.’ 
Neele’s Odess. 
The unfortunate subject of ourmemoir was found 
dead jn hi- bed on Thursiay the 7th inst. with two 
certain tokens of destruction. He had exhibited 
sy: — derangement the day previous. It is 
neither our puipose nor our wish to inquire into 
the vause of this aberration of intellect. most 
probable is, ince<sant application to studious pur- 
Ant praying upon a system nervous even to irrita- 
ily. 
¢ Ah noblest minds 
Sink sooner into ruin, like a tree 
‘That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 
Is bent down to thedust.”? — 
. N. H. (The Mourner, 1820.) 


Mr. Neele was short in stature—of sppenrance 
rather humble and unprepossessing; but his large 
exjanse of forehead and the fire of his eye betoken- 
ed nind and imagination ; aud whatever unfavora- 
bleimpressions were occasioned by his address 
were speedily effaced by the intelligence and good · 
hunor which a few minutes conversation with him 
elicted. His manners were bland and affable ; his 
disposition free, open, and generous. He was nat- 


| uraly of a convivial turn, and enjoyed the society 


of nen of kindred talent. - That enjoyment, per- 
haps, brought with it indulgence of another kind. 
It iseasy for ſat, contented ignorance” to sneer 
at sich failings ; but the candid and ingenuous in- 
uiler, estimating the strain of intellect which pro- 
ducts works that render men immortal, can readily 
comprehend that the relaxation of such gifted be- 
may-not alw. adapted -to the r sim- 
piety of sages. e life ofa man of Jetters is by 
no neans enviable one. “I persuade no man,” 
Owrn Feltham, “to make meditation his life’s 
whde business. We have bodies as well as souls.” 
Happy, if “ the mind (oo finely wrought,” which 
* 4 Freys on itecif, and is o’erpowered by thought,”? 


ing . canfind alleviation in the momentary folly of the 


table, and sink not into despair, nor fly tothe refuge 
of a premature grave. T. S.M. 
We are under obligation to a friend for the fore- 
going sketch ; and should have been sorry that the 
unfortunate subject of it had gone to his untimely 
grave wi some such memorial of him in our 
pase -Of the amenity of his disposition and the 
ndness of his heart, we had ourselves many op- 
— of judging ; and we felt accordingly the 
ismal catastrophe which closed his mortal career. 
Weare afraid to think that the idea of self-destruc- 
tion must have been long familiar to his imagina- 
tion; yet it seems to have influenced several of his 
poetical effusions. So long as in Mr. Acker- 
mann’s Forget- Me-Not for 1826, the fol com- 
n appeared ; and though it was 
ably responded to by the editor in the same volume; 
it is painful to reflect on the state of morbid sensi- 
bility. which must have inspired it :— 


‘S¢ Buns will set, and moons will wane, 
Yet they rise and wax again, 

Trees, that winter's storms subdue, 
Their leafy livery renew ; 

Ebb and flow is ocean’s Jot ; 

But man lies down and rises not ; 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, 

Ere shall wake his slumbering clay. 


Vessels but to haven steer ; 
Paths denote a resting near ; 
Rivers flow into the main ; 
Ice-falla rest upon the plain ; 
The Gnal‘end of all is known ; 
Man to darkness goes alone : 
Cloud, and doubt, and mystery, 
Hide his future destiny. 


Nile,.whose waves their bound’ries burst, 
Stakes the torrid desert’s thirst ; 
Dew, descending on the hills, 
Se sate 
ow on " 
Their faded loveliness recall ; 
Woops, but ever weeps in'valt !” 
ever wee vain : 
— London Literary Gazette.} 
Porticau Honors. Sir John Denham wrote 
an elegy on the death of Judge Crooke, which be- 
gan and ended with the following lines :— 

-~ “This was the man, the glory of the n, 
Just to himself, his country, and the Crown! 
The Atlas of our liberty, a3 high 
In his own fame as others’ infamy ! 

4 & * * * * 
Rest, happy soul, till the world’s last Assize, 
When called by thy Creator thou shalt rise 
With thy Redeemer, in commission joined, 
To sit upon the clouds, and judge mankind ! 





NEW FORMULA OF ADVERTISING. 

We have scen the powers of poetry more than 
ed upon “the dull pursuits of civil 
—— have been sometimes in the 
habit of celebrating in lively strains, the beauties 
their assortments—and we doubt very much, 
whether there is any strain of poetry more profita- 
Editors, than those namby- 
verses, in which Monsieur Banifan:i, of 
way J together all the various curiosities 
which be spreads before the eyes of the City Belles. 

But we have just seen the brilliant powers of poct 

converted to a more comman purpose—It remind 
us in some sort of “ the noble dust of Alexander 
stopping a beer-barrel.” We have frequently seen 
our ungallant husbands advertising in ring * 

tals their absconding help matce—and telling t 
pitiable tale of the esertion down to ee 


life.” 


73 


brate their misfortunes. Not 


in way with every body—Not such 


case with a very pleasant 
Ohio, who seems to be 
cies of poetry, by the } ib ; 
oat his fee ings in the choicest hexameters. 
'e recommend his poetry to our readers, buf nor 


——————— — — 


their imitation.—{Richmond Co- 
r. 


Whe CONNUBIAL. * 
n Wedlock joins two genial souls iv one, 
Earth boasts no higher' bliss beneath the san 
But when discordant ones—O—what a life ! 
The wretch must lead that’s wed a vixen wife ; 
Hell has no pang in all its deep do:nains 
E’en mid the hottest focus of ityflames : 
That would not be preferred—and thought a blessing 
— —— succeeds to love -anl scolding to 
caressing. : . 

Two years have scarcely rolled their destined round 
Since Katrine’s hand and mine, old Hymen bound 
Whogave some good alvice(and alwaysdves they say) 
How J was to “ protect”—she to “ obcy ; 
** Hail—wedded love !” was ed response thatday— 
As Fancy pictured visions bright gay; 
And ban 4 at first, we sailed the stream of time 
Indulging fairy dreams of blies divine— 
No dove was ever fonler of her mate - 
Than, for a time, was my sweet—biNing Kate. 
Soon changed the ——— Iwas not the cause) 
Light clouds now dim the Heaven of our joys— 
Now—thicken to a tempest—drear and dark : 
Rough winds assail our matrimonial barque— 
Now drive it furious on a leeward shore 
And wreck iny fondest hopes forever more. 

I now forwarn all persons to beware ; 
And not to trust that frail—deceptive fair 
On my account—I’Il pay no debt, from date, 
Contracted by that shrew—iny once dear Kate. 


Farewell—a long farewell—to married life— 
Cursed be the hour that gave me sucha wife, _ 
Who, fairest days, could cloud with hor fierce will 
And raise atempest—though the winds were still;” 
Pll live alone—henceforth—(a quiet tiller) 

And have no more of her, Joun MiLuEr. 
— Township, Ross county, Ohio, March 


Mopern Gaecx. Col. Negris, a native Greek, 
of the city of Athens, has arrived in this city,which 
tends to make residence some time. 
ntleman has resided some time in Baltimore 
hiladelphia, where he has learned to speak 
English, and instructed a number of gentlemen to 
their satisfaction. His recommendations as a high- 
ly respectable character, as a gentleman and an in- 
structer; and the relationship which he bears to 
i ipsitanti, so conspicuous in the present 


e 
This 
and 


Prin 
— we, might be a sufficient recommendation 
in this country.—{U. 8. Gaz.]} 

What doth he there? A Greek, teaching his 
language in a foreign land, when the foe is in his 
own, and strangers arc standing there, and perhaps 
falling there, in its defence ? His relationship to a 


_) famous warrior, “ a recommendation”? It may 


be, and he may be a worthy man—we have no dis- 
position to quarrel ; but we must have strong evi- 
dence of the fact, before we can give it credence, 
when he can stay from his country, during her 
days of tribulation. Americans are toiling in behalf 
of Grecian liberty, and the Greek himself, is quietly 
earning his living as an instructer ! 


TEMPERANCE. At the town meeting, on Mon- 
day last, it was voted that none of the money ap- 
propriated for the repair of highways, should be ex- 
pended in purchasing ardent spirits.—[{M a:sachu- 
setts Spy.] 


This is a prodigious stride of the good town of 
Worcester, towards reformation. It was, probably, 
not considered intemperate, for the poor town-la- 
borers to give their own substance, in exchange, 
for spiritual comforts; and the character of the 
town, being well established by a vote, it is of little 
consequence what becomes of that of individuals. 


The Belvidere (N.J.) Apollo says—*‘ We hai an 
arrival of fine fresh shad on Saturday—a litue hail 
and rain on Sunday, and a snug spirt of snow on 
Monday. Whata Rourishing place Belvidere is!” 


GMasonic Calenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Rising Sun Nantucket, Monday. 
8t. Panl’s Chapter, mn, Tuesday. 
Boston Encampment, K.T. Boston, Wednesday. 


GMarriages. 
In thie City, Mr. Benjamin F. Dennis to Miss Elizabeth 
mes ; Mr. Bancroft to Mrs. Amelia Lane ; Mr. 
Jacob Gragg to Mies Deborah bipley ; Mr. Jonathan M. 
Plaisted to Miss Hannah A. Jeffries ; Mr. Galen Pool to 
Miss Harriet Andrews ; Mr. Thaddeus Pierce to Miss 
Mary Ann C. Wormill ; Rev. John Aldrich, of West Ded- 
ham, to Miss Catharine M. P. Lewis. 
In Beverly, Mr. Moses S. Foster to Miss Hannah Gard- 


ner. 
In Salem, Mr. James F. Foster to Miss Caroline D. 


In Nantucket, Mr. James Hallicon to Miss Ann Whit- 
eus ; Mr. Charles Loveleck to Mies Phebe Ann Bennett. 
In Portsmouth, James 8. Stanwood, Esq. to Miss Doro- 
thy E. Randall. ‘ 
n Portland, Me. Mr. John Cram to Miss Mehitable 
Millions. 


A gormandizing tale I tell, 
or is my tale a sham ; 
For Millions at one altar fell 

To cate a single Cram, 


sae Me. Major James H. McLellan to Miss Emma 


In Boothbay, Dr. Danie) K. Kennedy to Miss Elizabeth 

nn ° 

In Waldoborough, Capt. Daniel Creamer to Miss Cath- 
arine Wolt 


Ze 
In New-York, Mr. Joseph N. Bradford, of Boston, to 
Miss Catharine W. Harris. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Henry Lawrence, aged 55 ; Mrs. Luc: 
I, aged 23 5 Mr. Malachi Ulinan, aged 60; M 4 

Elizabeth Hosea, 39; Mrs. Nancy Seaver, relict of 
win Cambridgepon, Capt. Jol Ruggics, aged 43 

a i 3 5 

In Cambridge, Miss Fiza Ann Motcal?, aged 17. 
an —— Mr. Isaac Washburn, formerly of King- 
In Brighton, widew Elizabeth Brown, aged 82. 

in overly, Sorache ‘Tveneen tal ae; widow Yuu 

n Beverly 4; 
fi ‘aged’ 82 » aged 54; widow y 


In Marblehead, Mr. James R. Holt, aged 19. 
- In Ipswich, . Hannah, wife Ebenezer Barn- 


ham, . 

In Gloucester, - Wm. Shackleford, aged 62. 

In Taunton, Mr. alter Dean, aged 56. 

In Groton, Mr. lmla Parker, aged 63. 

In Acton, Mr. E Hapgood, aged 73. 

> Sena r. William Hussey, aged 79 ; Francis 

. * 

In Hanover, Mr. Ezekiel D. Cushing, M. D. amet 33. 

In Providence, Capt. James Graves, aged 6&9; Miss 
ane Jeese Lillibridge, aged 68 ; M 

n Newport, kK. 1. Mr. . > Mrs. 
Sarah Williame, 64. ‘ 

In Portsmouth, Mrs. Ann Miller, aged 82, wife of Mr. 

A. 5 Mrs. “ary B. Gerrish, aged 29, wife of 


In Concord, N. H. Dr. Peter Green, —* 
a, in the Diet 




















In Loudon, N. H. widow Miriem 
year of her age. Of ber numerous offspring who are ich 
to mourn her loss, are 10 children, 53 i 56 
great —— and one of the Sth ge 

In ith, John B. Swasey, " 46. 

In Marlow, Mis. Eunice Gee #5. 


In Lyman, widow Sarab Stock well, aged 62; Mr. Wm. 


rter, 3. 
In Westmoreland, N.H. Mrs. Esther, wife of Rev. 
Moses Winchester, aged 25. 
in ot Gen aS Deel T ” aged fester part- 
n , Gene! ‘urner, 
ner of the firm of M’ & Turner. The deceased 
was well known to the public, as a correct, enterprising, 
and accomplished merchant. 
In Topsham, John Merrill, Esq. 95. 
In Wiscassct, Mrs. Rachel Gree » aged 63. 
ben W ks, for vot Naw tet, aged 35. ye 
n eeks, Noantue * 
In St. Albans, Vt. Capt. Jobn Ball, a native of Nosth- 
* Mass. 1% x 55. 
In Goshen, N. Y. Major John 
age of 199 years, 10 months, and 19 
was born in the county where he hae always 
and died within three miles of the 


our Independe i 
war of the revolution, and was almost constant! 
—was with Gen. Hathorn, at the ever 
disastrous battle of Minisink, and with him forty- 
years after that ever melancholy event, 
faneral obsequies at the burial of the Bones of 
comrades who fell by their sides in battie. 

In Wiltstown, Cherokee nation. Rev. Ard Hoyt, 
ep oo American Board of Foreign Missions. 

In Mr. Jonathan Carleton, aged 49, formerly 
of Charlestown, Mase. 

In ®t. Thomas, William Simmons, Esq. Consul of the 
" 4 =} Mr. Henry EB. Brush, of 

a t. 

—— — 


this cis b 
On board brig Maine, on her frran Mortaiz to 
Char’ » Thomas Nelson, X.H. seaman. 
Sone eevee ty 5 ewe received on the head trom 
tiller. s 
Leet overboard, from brig General-Jackson, Benjamin 
Leman, of Salem, aged 39. 


TPBANK NOTES ON INTEREST.£3 
Nw on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, may be 


had on appiicstionto the Cashier. 
April 29. tf. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
PETER WILKINS AND DER FREYSCAUTZ. 

His EVENING, FRIDAY, Aprit 11, will be pre- 
sented the picturesque and b-autifal “pectacie, 
called PETER WILKINS, of the Fivine ieraenowns 5 
Peter Witkins, Mies Placidg , Nondescript, of Wid Man, 
Mr. Coyte. To conclude with the celedrated romantic 
Opera of DER FREVYSCRUTS. 


eo l,  eemrmance t commence a a quarter before 
ven. 


—— — — 
= oe eee 
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THE ADAMS FEMALE ACADEMY. 
Ts Institution, situated in Bory, s. U. wilt 
after be open for the reception wang Ladies «* 
ing the whole vear, under the —214 Air. Nerie⸗ 
C. P. Gale, who will be aided by Mixe Lucretia Norse. 

The Trustees have long been desirous of continuin 

this School longer than through the Summer montia, 
they are happy to state that arrangements have been 
cone to effect this important object. 
The year will be divided ints three: terma, of thirteen 
weeks each ; the first to commence on the last \Vednee- 
day in April. At the close of the first and sceond terms, 
will be vacations of two weeks each. 

Three yeare will be nécBssary to complete the ir mod 
course of studies, but pupils may be adinitt@d fora t- 
er period, of to advanced standing, on passing « eatie- 
factory examination. : 

The regular course will comprise the following studies : 
Reading, Writing, FEngtivh Composition, Fpistolary 
Writing, Ancient and Modern Geography, Geavral His- 
tory, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mentaland Written Artthme- 
tic, Algebra, Ek ts of G try, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, History of the United tates of Awerica, 
Histories of Greece and Rome, Evidences of Christianity 
the Bible with Maps, Natural ‘Theology, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Astronomy and Logic. : 

During the course, familiar fectures will be given in 
Chemistry, Natural Philoso; phy, and Astrononry. 

Great attention will be paid to the health and comfort 
of the Scholars, and particatar regard will be had to their 
moral and religi pr J 

There will be two public examinations each yeer., The 
first will be on the last Tuesday in July, and the sécond 
on the second Tuesday in November. Testimonial will 
be given to those who complete the coure preecr . 

The French and Latin “Languages will Be taught 
the Seminary. p ; 

Books and Stationary canbe procured near the Acade- 
My, at Boston prices. 

Tuition—Six dollars a term, to be paid at entranee. 

Board may be had in respectable families, from * to 
@! 75 per week. JAMES THOM, 

March 28, For the Exccutive Commitee. 
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NEW BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 

HIS DAY PUBLIEHED by RICHARBSON & 

Ne. 2, CHORAL HARMONY, being &.selection 
the most approved Anthems, Chorugses, and other pieces 
of Sacred Music ; auitable fur Singing Secictics, Con- 
certs, and various public occasions, The voeal 
score : the instrumental accompaniment adapted ‘ 
organ. By the Handel and Haydn ‘Society 
Lowell Mason. 

XpSocieties in the country, which have not the ad- 
vantage of a numerous Orchestra, or ahy thing more than 
the Base Viol,Clarionet,&c. will find this work well adapt- 
edto their wants. It will be published in numbers,twoof 
which, containing some beautiful pieces, of easy per- 
formance, are already done. Eight numbers to form & 
volume. Price 374 cents per No. March 28. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 
4 ee attention of School Conmittees is invited to the 
——— Schuol Books, published by RICH- 
ARDSON & LoRgD. ; 
Surta’s Mestac ano Practica AnitHEMtc, a new 
work, containing the two lar systems of intelectual 
and written Arithmetic ; and yet, by using econamy in 
printing, the publishers are bled to sell the wosk at 
than the usual price of one. ‘ighly favorable uitic- 
es of this Asithinetic may be found in severa) perivd:cals 
od the day: the following is frum the Journal of Educa- 
tion : 





© A careful examination of this valuable work wilt 
show that its author has compiled it, as all bouks for 
school use ought to be compiled—from the results of ac- 
tual experiment and observation inthe school room, I¢ 
is entirely a practical work, combining the merits of Cel- 
burn’s system, with copious practiee on the Slate.” 

Morss’s Imrnoveo “cHooL GEOGRAPHY aND ATLAS. 
This work, first published more than thirty years ago, bas 
always kept the lead of the numerous works in this de- 
partment , and the important improvements ade in 
the lute editions, justly entitle it to the highest standing. 

Tue American Finst Crass Boon. Sy Rev. J: iu 
Pierpont ; a work of the highest character, used in the 
Boston Public Schools, as well as elsewhere extensively. 

Tue Nationat Reaper. By Rev. John a 
new work designed to fill that ptuce in the schools of the 
U.S. which Murray’s English Reader. holds in those of 
Great Britain. 

* Boston Reapinc Lessons,” for Primary Schools, = 
beautiful little work, prepared for and used in the Bostun 
Primary =chools. 

Noves’s Syste or Waittnac. The most popular copy- 
slips extant, containing two sets of copies, for large g08 
small hands, German text, Italian hand, ke. 
iF. — A pwd edition 

this valuable wark wi pittinnad Jno. ° 

Warcrcery's Comrend oF Histogy, with Gane. 
A * now universally known, and of acknowledged 
eu rity. 

Lair’s Outings or History, Curonozroovy, &¢. & 
po} 


lar little work fur the younger classes, 
oooricnH’sGeocrsruy an> Atias. A prepaimtory 
work to Marse’s Geography. 
School Committees and Instructors ase invited to 
call or send for copies of the above works fur examiantion, 
charge. 


which will be delivered fos thie purpose without 
March 23. A 





SOLAR ‘MICROSCOPE. . 
SOLAR MICROSCOPE u a new and improved 
py wap bey Fr iting at Cornbill Fquare, 
and can be seen every fair day, from '' o'clock, A. M. t 
4, P.M. Price of adinission S cents, a 
wonderful power of this instrument ip showi 
the form of minute objects, and the hidden life in — 
as wellas the arrangements of the fibres of large bodies, 
immensely magnified, renders it the most interesting ex- 
hibition that can be imagined. The proprictor is careful 
in providing mites, fluids, and solutions, to show the 
shapes of animals, invisible to the naked eye, and the 
formation of chrystals. Ladies and gentlemen will be 
highly gratified, and instructed, in attending the exhibie 
tions of this instrument. March 2i. 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. - 
G EOkGE PUIMAN, Fashionshie hair Cutter, takes this 
_method of informing the public in general, thet he sti 
continues at tis vld stand, No. Si. Warhingtomstrcet, a tow 
dours north of the Marlborough iotel, where he may be 
found at ell hours, and hopes, by unremitted industry ard ate 
teution to business, to merit and receive their continu.d 
ronage. episty Jufy 27. 





ELEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
Ee hundred pairs superior quality comprising a come 
plete assortment of Ladies, Povs, and Children's sizer, 
jet received, and fur sale at low prices, by ISAAC WIL 
—— 180, Washingtou-sireet, . ‘ 
ict. 26. fF. 





PARTRIDGE'’S BLACKING POWDER, 
ABRANTED to produce 
Japan — Blacking, superior to any otber now 
inuse. The advantages of this Powder over every other 
kind of Blacking hitherto invented, are sv thas 
it needs only to be known, to obtain Un:svensat Poors 
grnexce. It is more convenient, more econumica), more 
„ and less liable to waste. 
as may be 


—— — F 

wan jate use ; ire⸗ in the 

icati a wore durable and —— 
a retains its virtues in say 


Goes not tnfure 
for 


nothing so lajuse the leather. : 
It is neatly pet up, with printed directions fus 
so that it may be transported with uther gouds in 


y. 
Price one dollar per dozen, 12 1-2 cents A libe 
eral discount made to whulesale — 


RI Priere promptly executed. 
d wholesale hy LEMUEL BLAKE, st bis 
Warehouse, No. 33 Broad any be had of 0. 
C. Greenleaf ; Josiah Loring ; 3. Sr. ; B. Fuller; 
J. B. Callender ; D. L. Gi ; 8. A. ; Chevtes 

13 & Barnard Warhington-strset. 5. W. 
Goodrich ; A.J. Allen; D. Pett & Co. ; 5. Marsh; Bi 
Loring & Co. State-street. 3. W. Barditt ; Da 

& Co.; 


der ; Chasies Elims ; N. 8. —, 
Howard, Court-street. Lowe & 3 
R. F. Kinsell, and John Tha 
Domett Dock-square. . 
ing. 3 Freeman, North Mearket-strcet. 
Combridze-stre:t. Baker & Bngbam,and 
Milk-strect. 

W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. 
J. M. ives, and 5. 8. Buffum, falem. 


Charies W hippie. Newburyport. 

A. W. Thayer, fiaverhill ; H. & G. Caster, 

—545 Sykes, and Clarenden Harrie, Worecster. 

3. W. Foster, and Childs & Masch, Portsmouth. - 

‘ C. Stevens, Dover. * 


Robinson, Providence. 
James Adams, Jr. Postian’.—Anéd — 2— the 
Country Stoves. psil 4. 


Wels, 

HManerer~adreet. $ 
her, Faneuil Hell 

D. Henchman, 

J. P. Whitwell, 
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THANKSGIVING. 

In turning over the Souvenirs for 1828, published 
in this country, we have not found a more pleasing 
article, either in prose or poetry, then the follow- 
ing descriptive poem. It is not eo keenly gretify- 
ing, nor eo highly exciting, as come other pieces, 
in Great styles of composition ; but it displays the 
truth, in native elegance and simplicity, without con- 
ceit or extravagance. The iescription is complete and 
exact ; andthough we delight in works of imagination, 
stil! we love to pore over delineations of manners and 
habits. in which we have participated a thousand times, 
80 distinctly pourtrayed, without the least apparent en- 
croachment of fiction, of embellishment, that we seem 
to be engaged with reality and treading over the meas- 
ures of pest time. We have‘not seen this poem notic- 
ed as one of the beauties of the Souvenirs; perhaps it 
has been neglected from its length; but it must be 
considered a capital performance. It is a composition 
of the most difficult order, requiring close observation 
and a tact in perceiving and expressing truth, which 
few possess, even of those writers, who have a tolera- 
ble capacity for expatiating over the fields of fancy. 
And we are convinced by many an hour’s study, that 


The lad’s light joke, the maiden’s mellow laugb, 

And the brisk inusic of the violin. 

How blithe to see the sprightly dance begin ! 

—e— hands, they seem to fivat along, 

With native rustic grace that well might win 
happiest praises of a sweeter 8028, 

Froma more gifted lyre than doth to me belong. 


While these enjoy th sport that suite their years, 
Round the home fires ad pee elders meet. 
A gentler misth sheir friendly converse cheers ; 
And yet, though calm their pleasures, they are sweet, 
Through the cold ehaows of the autumn day, 
Off breaks the sunshine with as genial heat, 
As o’er the soft and sapphire skies of May, 
h Nature then be ycung and exquisitely gey. 


On the white wings of peace their days have flown 
Nor wholly were they thralied by earthly cares ; 

But from their hearts to Heaven’s paternal throne , 
Arcee the daily incense of their prayers, 

And now, as jew the sun of being wears, : 

The God to whom their morning vows were paid 

Each offering in remembrance bears ; 

And ng beams of mercy are displayed, , 
To gild with heavenly hopes their evening’s pensive 


But now, farewe!l to thee, Thanksgiving Day ! 

Thou, Angel of the year ! one bounteous hand 

The horn of dcep abundance doth display, 

Raining its rich profusion o’er the land ; 

= — arm, — * gesture grand, 
nting its upraised finger to the sky 

Doth the warin tribute of our thanks demand 

For Him, the Father God, who from on high 

Sheds gleams of purest joy o’er mau’s dark destiny. 

POLITICS. 





an imaginative poem, that will pass pretty well in the 


world, may be written with half the labor that is re- 
quired by this species of writing. l-esides, the piece 
has one merit, which, ia our times, is rare, indeed,— 


its versifieation is absolutely correct. ‘lhe Spenserian 


stanza is the most difficult to compose ; and, as the cus- 


tom goes, it would not bave been very outrageous for 
the writer to have violated ail rules of measure and 
shyie ; for the best of what is now published, as poet- 
ry, -by many bards, is one entire license ; but with 
fidelity es praiseworthy, as it isuscommon, the author, 
{we believe it was written by a lady,) has produced 
an easy, flowing, finished ccmposition —[Courier.] 


Of the dcep learning in the schools of yore 

The Reverend Pastor hath 2 golden stock ; 

Yet, with a. vain display of useless lore, 

Or sapless ine, never will he mock 

The better cravings of his simple flock ; 

But, faithfally thew humble shepherd guides, 

Where streams eternal gush from Calvary’s rock : 
For, well he knows, not learning’s — tides 

Can quench the immortal thirst that in the soul abides. 


bod anthem swells ; the heart’s high thenks are given : 
en, mildly as the dews on Hermon fall, 
Regins the holy minister of Heaven. 
And though not his the burning zeal of Paul, 
———— er is in his call ; 

6 earnest, though so kindly, in his mood, 
So tenderly he —— to save them all 
No bird more fondly fiutters o’er her . 
When the dark vulture screams above their native wood. 


For all his bounties, dearest charge, he cries, __ 
Your hearts are the best thanks; no more refrain ; 
Your yielded hearts he asks in sacrifice. 

Almighty Lover ! shalt thou love in vain ? 

And vainly woo thy wanderers home again ? 
How thy mercy with the sinner pleads ! 
Behold, ty harvest loads the ample plain ! 

And the same goodness lives in all thy deeds, 
From the least drop of rain, to those that Jesus bleeds. 
Much more he spake, with growing ardor fired ; 
Qh that my lay were worthy to = Ae ‘ 
The —— his theme inspired ! 

For like a and stream outpoured 

His love for man and man’s indulgent Lord. 

All were subdued ; the stoutest sternest men, 
Hleart-melted, oan on every precious word ; 

And as he uttered forth his full amen, 

A thousand mingling sobs re-echoed it again. 


Behold that ancient house on yonder lawn, 
is seen ; 


A joyous are hastening o’er the gresn 
titres ire Of gracious inie Jo 
Whuse gay ants all are met to hold 

Their glad thanksgiving in that sylvan scene, 
That once eacl. them in one y fold, 


Ere waves of time and change had o’er them rolled. 


The hocp:table doors are open thrown, 

The bright wocd tire burns cheerly in the heli, 
And, gathering in, a bum makes known 
The spirit of tree mirth moves them all. 
There, a yout.. hears a lovely cousin’s call, 
And Mes alertly tu untlasp Cloke ; 

And she, the while, with merry Juugh lets fall 
Upon his awkwardness some lively joke, 

Xot pitying the blush her bantering bas woke. 


And there the grandam sits. in placid ease, 
A gentle ineas o’er her features 3 
Rie: children’s cuildren cluster round her knees, 


Or on her bosom fondly rest their head. 
‘Oh happy sight, to see such shed 
Their sweet young ance o’er such aged tree ! 


How vain to say, that when short youth has fled, 
Our dearest of 7 cease to'be ! 
When hoary eld is loved but the more tenderly. 


— — — —— 

ong e their sense plain wears 

On, while their pipes a luiline smoke aiffuce, . 

They took important from their elbow chairs, 

And gravely ponder: on the nation’s cares. \ 
ing excellence declares ; d 


rapture, pure and meek 
Cyuuree in soft beauty down the Christian mother’s cheek. 


Then, just at one, the full Thanksgiving feast, 
Rich with the bounties of the * year, 

3s apread ; and from the greatest to the least, 
An crowd the table, and enjoy the cheer. 

The list of dainties will not now appear, 

Eave one I cannot pase unheeded by ; 

One dish, already to the Muses dear, 

The genuine far-fainod Yankee pumpkin pie. 


itase's Speen Gee in Oe Gaby oat 
Display the yellow richnere of thy . 
But, as the sight awoke his keenex gust, 
‘Thee, pamphin pie, by comutry maids prepared 
a cou 
Wal’ dein orbs — arms above the elbow bared ! 
— ho ee serps b vapeaes tela, 
The pid lame 6 — Wiens opel * 
a 
For his mulled cider and his - 
Reclining in that ancient w’ 
A veteran soldier he, of 


our 

~ His battles oft he sings in untayght rhymes 
his art sublines. 

But who is this, whose scarlet cloak has Known 

Full oft the of the winter storm ? 

Through its fringed hood a strong wild face is shown ,— 

Tall, geant, and bent with years, the beldam’s firm, 

There's nvne of all these youth with vigor Warm, 

Who dares hy slightest word her anger stir. 

Sones vt tee rh ww ta al ea a 

That frighted villagers aver 

The very De’el himself incarnate is in ber ! 


Yet now the Sybil weass her mildest mood ; 
— her see the anxious silent band : 
from ber straggling locks the antique hood, 


The flickered 
Qh, all her love it deth most eloquent} 
Thy doting faith, fond maid, may envied be. 
vd half excased the 9 titious art : — 
jow, when the ~ybil’s mystic words to thee 
The happier fortunes of thy love impart, 
Thrilling thy scul in its most vital part, 
How does the throb of inward extacy 
Send the luxuriant blushes from thy heart 
All o’er thy varying cheek, like same clear sky 
Where the red morning glow fails full but trembling’y ! 
Ye pt trsy 
b m all . 
J cireles roua i 
All, at the jos 
Face, — 
with e ste} 
i Otiheir coming sway ;— 
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{National Gazette.) J.· 

The rapprochement, or the coincidence, 
between the discussions in Great Britain 
and the United States, respecting the quali- 
fieations of the Premier for each country, ia 
not a fittle remarkable, A close affinity 
obtaina between the head of the ministry in 
England and the American President, as 
to the subjects and intoresta which they are 
to determine or materially influence, and 
of course ought to understand and be able 
to elucidate. ‘The military character of 
the Duke of Wellington, and his civil de- 
ficiencies, «re as repugnant to a large por- 
tion of the British reasoners, as those of 
General Jackson to the majority of the re- 
flecting citizens of this republic. At the 
same time, it should be noted that the Brit- 
ish general has had much more direct ex- 
perience in diplomatic affairs, than the 
American, and for many years of his life 
haa taken part inthe business of Parlia- 
ment. His particular advocates dwell 
mainly, like the friends of Jackson, upon 
the energy of his spirit, and his intolerance 
of all corruption and trickery. ‘The ensu- 
ing quotation from a London journal is a 
speeimen of their strain. 

“ It affords us much pleasure to hear, — 
but to see it willbe doubly gratifying,—that 
the gallant Duke at the head of the Trea- 
sury has determined to smash all political 
jobbers, and to cut away, with a bold and 
sinewy arm, the whole vile system of cor- 
rupt merchandise in places of trust, and in 
honorable as well as lucrative promotion. 
Let him, like the great and noble Lord St. 
Vincent, but fairly try this enterprize, and 
his fame for moral courage will soon eclipse 
the brightest radianev of military renown. 
Let him succeed in it against an intriguing 
Court (all Courts are so)—against an aris- 
tocracy at once greedy, heaghty, intolerant 
and supple—against the importunate re- 
monstrances of friends, the ungrateful 
snecrs of neutrals, or of marketable ene- 
mies, and in behalf of a suffering and dis- 
criminating and honest people, and no 
reputation that ever adorned the page of 
English history can stand ® comparison 
with that of Arthur, Duke of Wellington.” 
As sample of the topics and views of the 
other party, we give two extracts from the 
London Morning Chronicle,which we think 
applicable for the most part to the Ameri- 
can people and Generel! Jackson, who are 
to each other as the British King and Lord 
Wellington. 

* We have no wish to extenuate the in- 
sult offered to the country in the appoint- 
ment tothe Premiership of a man notori- 
ously unfit for it; and whatis rather unus- 
ual, inthese days, self-condemned. We 
are far from wishing to set bounds to the 
exercise of the prerogative. His Majesty 
had certainly the power to make the Duke 
of Wellington, Premier. But we cannot 
help thinking it would not be amiss if Mon- 
archs were tu bear in mind, that the best 
means of ensuing the homage of the peu- 
ple, is to exercise their authority in such a 
way as the people themselves would wish 
it to be excercised. At Constantinople, the 
Slave of last year becomes frequently the 
Grand Vizier of this. These exaltations 
pass asa matter of course ; but the conse- 
quence is that the slave is not exalted, but 
the office degraded. Ina civilized nation 
there should be nothing arbitrary. Power 
even where unrestrained, ouglit always to 
be exercised according to certain laws of 
propriety. Every person appointed to offi- 
cea of trust and reeponsibility should be 
known to possess the qualifications usually 
associated with them. The Chancellor 
should appoint a Master known to the Pro. 
fession aa possessing the qualifications re- 
quired in a Master, and not the first half- 
pay officer, wiry does an act of kindness to 
him ina perilous conjuncture 3 the King, 
again, should appoint a Chancellor enti- 
tled to the confidence of the country as the 
highest Judge. 

* Even inthe Chureh, the ordinaty liv- 
ings vf which are, the property of every 
purchaser, a ceriain deference to public 
optutoni and feeling ought to be manifested 
in the disposal of the higher dignities. It 
would be eonsidered improper, for in- 
stance, toreward a Lieutenant who has 
distinguished Limezelf in skirmishes, with 
smugglers, with orders, and one of the 
best of the Livings in the gift of the Chan- 
cellor. We cannot, therefore, won Jer that 
the country should not have been prepared 
for this exercise of the Royal authority. If 
the Emperor Paul should have made Su- 
waroff his Prime Minister, the act would 
have been supposed in character ; hut 
George the fourth has always been suppos- 
ed trembling!y alive to the suggestions of 
propriety, and able to distinguish between 
the elaims to private intimacy and the 
elaiins to public confidence. All things 
are hot surely a farce, if County Meetings 
are. Yet what can more resemble a farce 
than the elevating to the highest office: in 
the Administration, a man for whose indis- 
ereet language it has more than once been 
neceszary to offer the apology that he was 
unused to epeak, and who must enjoy his 
dignity, like one of Epicurus’s Gods, and 
refuse to'tnke any part in the public delib- 
erations of the Legislature, if he. do not 
mean to conipromise bis colleagues and the 
character of the nation by his indiscretions 
or his soleciems. That any purely milita- 
ry man should have a seat in the Cabinet 
atatl, even though filling a department 
connected with military affairs, as the Ord- 
nance forinetance, is a proposition Jiable 
to considerable difficulty. If a soldier in 
the Cabinet were to vote on military affairs, 
all would be well; but the vote of that 








— 





soldier counts in the Cabinet for as much 
as that of the man who has made the af- 
fairs of the nation the study * his life. 

* * = 


“The Duke of Wellington is a soldier, 
and only a soldicr. We say nothing as to 
his oratory, because, though the power of 
speaking fluently must be always of great 
utility toa minister ina country like this, 
niman may possess an jntellect uf the high- 
eet order without being a fluent speuker. 
But the Duke of Wellington’s habits and 
pursuits have not been of a nature to ena- 
ble him to possess that knowledge which 
we shonld think indispensable to a minis- 
ter, and especially a Premier. The vari- 
ous subjects which ought to engage the at- 
tention of a cabinet cnnnot be judged of 
separately, nor per saltum, when a question 
is first agitated. ‘Take any one question, 
fur instance, that may occupy Parliament, 
as the poor laws, or the state of crime, and 
then consider how much knowledge a man 
ought to possess before he presumes to 
pronounce on it. The poor laws, for in- 
stance, involve nearly the whole field of 
Political Economy. The doctrine of pop- 
ulation, the different rates. at which popu- 
lation and the means of employment in- 
crease,the manner in which the equilibriurh 
ean he restored if iost, the light derivable 
from the domestic history of this country 
as to the resources which may be found in 
laws of settlement for supplying, by the 
care of the rich, the want of prudeuce-in 
the poor; these, and a hundred other 
points, are involved in the question of me 
Poor Laws. The increase of crime, che 
other subject to which we alluded, te be 
estimated correctly, supposes a knowbdge 
of legislation and politicaleconumy. The 
phenomena which fill society with somuch 
alarin, are the result ofa combinanon of 
causes, nmong which are defective penal 
laws, and extreme poverty. As in all 
states of society there will be some poorer 
than others, and more vicious than others, 
defective penal laws must always affor 
encouragement to crime ; but, on the oth- 
er hand, no laws, however perfect, can be 


‘proof against the desperation created by 


extreme misery. We instance these two 
cases among the numbers that must occu 
»y Parliament, to shew how impossible # 
is for a man educated like the Duke, who 
has never had the leisure for enquiry, even 
ifhe had the inclination, to be a competent 
judge of the subject that must be discug- 
sed in a cabinet. We presume that no ome 
will say thata minister ought to decide 
without knowledge, or that heis not called 
on to do more than merely enjoy his salary. 
No man will! say that any man ought to te 
appojnted to the Bench, withont regard © 
previous pursuitsand studies.” - 





AMERICAN COLONY AT LIBERIA. 
Copy of a Letter from t. Wicolson, of the V. 
States Navy, to Hon. H. Clay. 

WasHINGTON, March 17, 1828. 
Sir,—Having visited the Colony of Li- 
beria, on my return to the United State, 
from a cruise in the Mediterranean, I chee- 
fully comply with your request, by pre- 
senting to you such views of its present 
condition and probable growth, as occurred 
to me in the course of that visit. 

The soil in the possession of the Colonists 
is rich, and will produce a superabundance 
for the support of the Culony, es well aa far 
external commerce. Sugar, cotton, coffee, 
rice, and various trees and plants, yielding 
valuables dyes, and medicinal gu:ns, canbe 
cultivated with success. 

The population is now twelve hundred, 
and is healthy and thriving. The children 
born *n the country are fine looking, and I 
presume can he raised as easily as those of 
the natives. Allthe Colonists with whom 
{ had any communication, (and with nearly 
the whole F did communicate in person, or 
by my officers) expressed their deciced 
wish to remain in theiz present situation, 
rather than to return again to the United 
States. I cannot give you better evidence 
of the prosperity of the Colony, than by 
mentioning that eight of my crew, (colored 
mechanics) after going on shore, two sev- 
eral days, applied for, and received their 
discharge, in order to remain as permanent 
settlers. These men had been absent fram 
their country upwards of three years, aud 
had, among them, nearly two thousand 
dollars in clothes and money. Had they 
not been thoroughly convinced that their 
happiness and prosperity would be better 
promoted by remeining among their free 
brethren in Liberia, they would not have 
determined on so momentous a step as 
quitting the United States, perhaps forev- 
er, where they all bad left friends aud rela- 
tives. 

The appearance of all the Colonists, 
those of Monrovia as well as those of Cald- 
well, indicated more than contentment. 
Their manners were those of freemen, who 
experienced the blessings of liberty, and 
appreciated the boon. Many of them had, 
by trade, accumulated a competency, if the 
possession of from three to five thousand 
dollars may be called so. Asa proof of the 
growing impertance of the commerce of 
the country, more than one hundred hogs- 
Heads of tobacco had been -raised during 
the Inst year, and the demand was increas- 
ing. Ivory and camwood are now the 
Prominent articles received in exchange 
for foreign imports ; other dyewoods, and 
many medicinal gums and ronts will be 
hereafter brought in, as they are already 
known to exist in the interior. - 

I take this occasion to suggest the pro- 
priety of permitting any of the Colonists to 
purchase an additional number of acres of 
Jand from the Agent. By permitting this, 
the more enterprising will be enahled to 
turn their attention to the culture of the 
cofiee tree, which grows sponianeously in 
the vicinity of Monrovia. In fact, the 
soil will produce every thing which a trop- 
ien} climate will allow to arrive at ma- 
turity. 

From the good erder and military disci- 
pline which appear to prevail among the 
Colonists, l am induced to believe they 
could easily repel any attack which could 
be made uyon them by any native farce. 
They have arms, and having associated 
themselces in volunteer companies, have 
acquired the knowledge of using them with 
effect, against any probable force which 
might be brought tohear upon them, by 
andisciplined and scattered tribes in their 
vivinity. It istrue, they have no harbors 
for large vessels, as all their rivers are ob- 
structed by bars. This is not of much ¢on- 
sequence to their coasting trade, as they 
bave many harbors and iulets, which are 
neceasible to smatl vessels. » Large vessels 
have also one advantage, that most of the 





heavy winds are off the coast, which gives 
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them alee and a smooth sea. Off Cape 
Mesurado, there isa good anchorage, aut! 
on the pitch of the Cape they have planted 
a battery, which will protect any vessel that 
may need it, from piratical depredations. 

1 would respectfully suggest, for your 
consideration, the propriety of making the 
principal Agent of the Culony a “ Com- 
mercial Agent,” as cases have occurred on 
the coast when such an appointment might 
have proved the means of rescuing Ameri- 
can property from the hands of foreigners, 
who have maintained possession of it in 
consequence of there being no legalized 
American Agent on the coast. 

The importance of this Colony, as re- 
gards the native tribes of the coast, is, in 
my estimation, great. They already begin 
to perceive that it ia civilization and the 
blessings of religion, whivh give superiority 
to man over his fellow man. They had 
supposed it was the white skin ; but now 
they sce, in their neighborhood, men of 
their own color, enjoying all those advan- 
tages hitherto decmed peculiar to the forin- 
er. This has elicited a spirit of inquiry, 
which must tend to their benefit. The 
philanthropist may anticipate the day when 
our langunge and retigion will spread over 
this now benighted land. The stave trade 
will cease, as the Colouy progresses, and 
extends its settlements. The very spot, 
where now exists a free People, was a de- 
pot for the reception of manacled slaves. 
This face alone ia entitled to consideratien, 
and ought to arouse the zeal of the friends 
of humanity every where. 

Our large cities complain of the number 
of free blacks who have, by their petty 
crimes, filled their penitentiaries. Would 
not the colony be benefited, by the labor of 
these men, and the community relieved by 
their transportation? I certainly think 
the colony sufficiently strong, both merally 
and physically, to prevent any injury from 
their admission. Ido not pretend to point 
out the mode or character in which they 
ought to be received. This I leave to those 
who are more able to judge on the subject. 
Isee that the colony is, now, in want of 
numbers, to clear and cultivate a country, 
which will amply repay them for the labor. 

Itake leave to mention, that the climate 
is much like thet of all similar latitudes ; 
and, asthe laud is rich, and most of it still 
in woodz,we must expect that bilious fevers 
will sometimes prevail ; but I do not think 
it more unhealthy, to the colored people, 
than our extreme Southern coast ; and as 
the soil of Liberia becomes cleared and 
cultivated, I have no doubt it will be found 
as healthy as any other Southern latitude. 
It was, I believe, never intended, that tie 
white man should inhabit this region of the 
globe ; at least we know that the diseases 
of this climate are more fatal to him, than 
tothe man of color. Th. ‘uxuriate in the 
intense heat,while a white wan sinks under 
its exhausting influence. 

I confess, sir, that, since IT have visited 
this Colony, I have felt a strong interest in 
its prosperity, and hope that it will thrive 
under the auspices of a society, among 
whom are gome of our most distinguished 
citizens. 
If what I have communicated shall prove 
instrumental, in the slightest degree, to 
sustain yon in the cause of bumanity, and 
of this degraded race, I shall rejoice that 
my duty called ine to witness the growing 
prosperity of the Colony of Liberia. 
With sentiments of high respect, I have 
the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
JNO. B. NICOLSON, 
Late Commander of the U.S. Ship Ontario. 
The Hon. Henry Crar, 
Vice-President of the Colonization Society. 





(From the National Intelligencer.} 
Wasaiseton, March 31. 

The Masonic Cexenonies which took 
place in this city, on Saturday, in honor of 
the memory of the late Governor Clinton, 
were amongst the inost imposing and sol- 
emn which we ever witneesed. The Fra- 
ternity of the District were joincd by. the 
Grand Chapter of Meryland, end the pro- 
cession which they composed, amounting, 
perhapa, to four hundred, was not only the 
most numerous, but, in its general appear- 
ance, the most respectable and impressive, 
which has ever been exhibited in this city. 
The varied and rich clothing of the differ- 
entOrdeors; the intermixture of the mourn- 
ing appendages ; the solemn strains of two 
bands of music ; the orderly and becoming 
movement of the long Sine—combined to 
give a dignity and solemnity to the scene, 
highly creditable and appropriate. The 
public services of the occasion took place 
at St. John’s Church. 

The Procession having entered the 
Church, and being seated, a full and excel- 
lent choir, under the direction of Mr. Mc- 
Duell, sung the following Hymn, to that 
noblest and most impressive of all Church 
anthems, “ Old Hundred :” 

The morning flowers display their sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold 


As careless of the noontide heats, 
As fearless of the evening cold. 


Nipt by the wind’s untimely blast, 
 Parched by the Sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 

The short-lived. beauties die away. 


So blooms the human face divine, 

When youth its pride of beauty shows ; 
Fairer than Spring the colors shine, 

And sweeter than the virgin-rose. 


Or worn by slow!y-rolling years, 
Or broke by sickness in a day, 

The fading glory disappears— 
Dwindles, decays, and dies away. 


Yet these, new rising from tho tomb, 
With lustre brighter far ¢t:all shine, 
Revive with ever-during bioom, 
Safe from discases and decline. 


Let sickness blast, let death devour, 

If Heav’n :cust recompense our pains : 
Perish the grass, and fade the flower, 

If firma the word ot God remaias. 


Religious serviecs were then performed 
by the Rev. William Hawley, Grand Chap- 
tain. 

After which, the following Ode was sung, 
to “ Pleyell’s Hymn :” 

Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb, 

Take a new treasure to thy trust, 

And give his sacred retica rooin 

To slumber in the silent dust. 


Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds ; no mortal woes 

Can reach the silext there, 
And Angels watch their soft repose. 


So Jesus slept: God’s dying Son ' 
Passed ih the grave, and blessed the bed: 
Rest, rest. dear Saint, till from His throne 
The morning break, and pierce the shade. 


Break from His throne, illustrious morn ! 
Attend, O! Earth, His <overeign word ! 
Restore thy trust a giovious form,— 
He must ascend to meet his Lord. 


? 





Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. a member of the 


i Featervity, then rose, and delivered an ed- 


| drese, of considerable length, on the fey 
and character of the deceased ; a8 henora- | 
ble to the talents of the orater, as it Was to | 
the memory of the eminent citizen whose | 
merits were its theme. We listened to | 
the whole discourse with numingted satis- 

faction, and frequently with those sensa- 


and trae eloquence can eall forth. 

The Address being concluded,the Throne 
of Grace was again addressed ; and ; 

The choir sung the following appropri- 
tnte Anthem, in a style to produce the most 
thrilling effect on the crowded auditory : 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
it, ney this * 2 

rembling, 7 , lingering, flying ; 
Oh the poy the Diss of dying! — 
Cease, nature ! cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 
Hark! they whisper ; angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away. 
What is this absorbs me quite, 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Diowns ny spirit, draws my breath! 
Tell me my soul! can this be death ? 
The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven open on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings: I mount! I fly! 
QO grave ! where is thy victory ? 
O death ! where is thy sting ? 

After a Benediction by the Grand Chap- 
lain, 

The procession was again formed, anid 
returned, the several orders to the places 
of their respective meetings. 

The different Grand and subordinate 
Chapters having re-entered the Masonic 
Hall, the Presiding Officer of the Grand 
Chapter of the District, (under whose order 
aud direction the ceremonies of the day 
were performed) for himself and his Chap- 
ter, expressed his acknowledgments for 
the judicions and efficient arrangements of 
the Committee—to his Brethren of the 
Grand Ladge, and Brethren and Compan- 
ions, generally, for their co-operation and 
aid—to the Vestry and Choir of the Church, 
and the gentlemen composing the amateur 
bands of music, for their politeness—and, 
especially, to the Grand Chapter of Mary- 
land, and Washington Ledge of Alexan- 
dria, for honoring their Companions and 
Brethren of the District, and the occasion, 
with their presence—and to the Orator for 
his admirable and appropriute address. 











DOVER HOTEL. 

ONAS C. MARCH respectfully informs his friends and 

— publie that he is still the Keeper of the Public House 
in Dover, N. H. known by the name of the DOVER HOTEL, 
where no exertiuns will be spared to merit a centinuance of 
the public patronage. The following Stages arrive at, and 
depart from his house :— 
he Accommodation Stage to Boston and Lowell, by wa 
of Newburyport, leaves the Dover Ilotel on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday at 7 A. M. and arrives in Lowell ot 5 P. 
N. and at Bustun at6 P. M. Returning, leaves Boston and 
Lowell on ‘Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday et 8 A. M. and 
arrives at Dover at7 P. M.; passes through Durham, New- 
— Exeter, Ameshu-y, Mewhuryport, Ipswich and 

alem. 
The Mail Stage to Boston, by way of Newburyport, leaves 
the Dover Hotel Monday, Wednesdiy and Friday at9 A. 
M. and intersects the Great {ail Stage from Porgland to 
Boston. Returning. leaves Newbury Tuesday, ‘Thursday 
and Satu:day after the arrival of the Mail Stage from Boston, 
and arrives at Dover at 12 o'clock uoon; passes through Dur- 
ham, Newmarket, Exeter, Amesbury, Newburyport, Ipswich 
and Salem. 
The Accommodation Stage te Bostun and Lowell, by way 
of Haverhill, leaves the Dover Hotel on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday at 7 A. M. aud arrives at Lowell at 5 P. M. 
andat Boston at6P. M. eturning, leaves Boston and Low- 
eli at 8 A. M. and arrives at Dove: at 7 P. M.; passes 
through Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kingston, Haverhill, 
Andover and Reading. 
The Acecmmodation Stage to Portland, by way of Kenne- 


unk, leaves the Dover Hotel every day (except Sunday) at 
8S A.M, and arrives at Purtland-et S DB. 28) 4 Mecces Dustland 
every day except Sunday,and arrives at Dover at 5 P.M. passes 
through 8. Berwick, Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk and Saco. 
The accommodation Stage te Portland, by way of Alfred, 
leaves the Dover Hute! on Tuesday, Thursday and Satuiday, 
at8 A.M. and arrives at Portland at6 P.M. Returning, 
leaves Portland at 8 A. M. Monday, Wednesdey and Friday, 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. M.; passes through 8. Berwick, 
Berwick, Alfred, Buxton and Gorhan.. 

The Dover, Sandwich, and Plymouth, N. H. Stage, leaves 
the Dover Hotel on Wednesday at7 A M. and arrives at 
Sandwich at 7 P. M.; leaves Sandwich on Thursday at 5 A. 
M. and arrives et Dover at 6 P. 81.3; leaves Dover on Frida 
at 7 A. M. and arrives at Sandwich a! 7 P. M.; lesves Sand- 
wich on Satutlay morning at 5 A. M. and arrives at Plymouth 
at 12 noon, and arrives at Sandwich at 6 P. M.; leaves Sand- 
wich op Monday at G A. M. and afi‘ves at Dover at 6P. M. 
Passes hy Great Falls Factory, through Rochester, Farming- 
ton Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middleton Corner, New Durham, 
Alton, Wolfborough, Tuftouborough, Moultenborough, Sand- 
wich, Ke · tv Plymouth. 

The Dover and Port th Acc dation Stage leaves 
the Dover Hote! every warning (except ouaday) at half past 
7 and arrives at Portsmouth at half past 9. Returning, leaves 
Portsmouth every afternoon (except Sunday) at 5 and arrives 
at Dover at 7. 

The S. Berwick, Dover, and Portsmouth Mail Stage leaves 
8. Berwick every morning at 6 o'clock, and arrives at Dover 
at 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 and arrives at Portsmouth at 
113; leaves Portemouth after the arrival of the Great Mail 
—_ Boston and arrives at Dover at 1 P. M. and 8. Berwick 
at 

The Dover and Great Falls Accommodation Stage leaves 
the Dover Hotel every evening (except Eunday) after the ar- 
rivalef the Portsmouth and Boston Stages, and arrives et 
Great Falls at 8 P. M.; leaves Great Falls every moeruin, 
(except Sunday) at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover at 7. A coac 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Sandays fer Great Falls at 9, 1, 
and 4 o'clock. 

The Dover and Concord Accommodation Stage leaves the 
Dover Hotel on Munday, Wednesday and Friday at 9 o'clock 
and arrives at Coucord ai 5 P.M. Keiurning, leaves Concord 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 7 A. M. and arrives at 
Dover at 2 P.M. Passes through Durham, Northwood, 
Epsom, and Chichester. 

This Line connects at Northwood with a Line from that 

lace to Gilmanton and Meredith at Dover with the Line to 
ortland. 

J.C. M. would observe, that no new arrangement has tak- 
en place in the time of the arrival and departure of any of 
the Boston or Dover Stages. 

Books for all the Steges which leave Dover in any direc 
{ion are kept at the Dover Hotel, where any information re- 
speeting Stages and Stage routs will he freely given. 

Feb1 eptf 








CLAY’S ITCH OINTMENT, 
Fo pleasantness, safety, expedition, esse, and certainty, 
far superior to any other Ointment in the cure of the 
Iteh, and is warranted nut to fail. 11 is also found 2 remed 
for — —— on —2— affections of the head, 
pimples on the face, Ringworm, Tett Grubs, Morphew 
Salt Rheum, and other impurities of the skin. 3 fs 27 


box. 

Also—CLAY’S STOMACH BITTERS, will he found in 
all cases of the following description to give relief—Nauses, 
vomitiug, heart-burn, costiveness, weakness at the breast, 
pain in the stomach, less of appetite, sickness at the stomach, 
general debility, and all symptoms of Flatulence and Indi- 
gestion, being a pleasant cordial Bitter, are recommended 
for common use. Fifteen years experience has found these 
(wo articles superior to any other offered to the public. Price 
25cents. One box will make oue gallon of strong tiac- 
ture. 

The above articles may he had at the store of Messrs. 
FLETCHER & CARRUTH, No. 4 Long wharf, Boston, 
wholesale and retail. Other agents in the a and country 
may be supplied on the same conditions as the original 
Proprietors. Agents in the country are Sy ony request. 
ed to call at the abuve named place for further supplies.— 
Also, sold at Messra. D.& J. HENSHAWS, and most Drug- 
sins and Apothecaries in the city of Boston and country. 

—«7 - ly 


‘tions of delight which only deep pathos | 5 


OR sale by MUNR . new 
&x je by MUNROE & FRAN 
I street, corner of Water-street, * ® 

THE — —— and British 
est ; being s of the 
Mechanical Arts of the United 
olson, Eeq.—2 vals. 100 plates. 

Hi=TORY of the Life and Voyages of Ch; 

bus. By Washington Irving, with a chase 

THE HUMORIST, a of entertas ‘ 
anecdutes, repartees, Witty sayings, epigrams 

jeu desprits, &c.—4 vols. wah @ ae eal 
ar) Cruikshank. 

LIMBIRD’s BRITISH NOVELIST®, in E: 
—2* containing Vicar 7A. — 
Lady Jutia Mandevili ; Man of Feeling ; Mistery 
sclas ; ‘The Italian ; Tales of the Genii ; . 
Udolpho ; Pompey the Little ; Castles of Athtie 
bayne; Man of t World ; Adventures of * 
dtews ; Journey from thie Weosld ta the Neat; : 
Virginia ; Nature and Art; Scilian Romance 
Story ; Jutia de Roubigne ;'Old English Baroa, 
one tinmet , Sate of Seat 6. Mistory of 

umphrey Clinker ; Zeluco ; 5S 
Bi Romance of the oo Baby the By » 

New Assosturnt op Waiting 
ly 100 different kinds. nom 

TarismMis Prates—consisting of the f, 

ects, Macready, as William Tell; The Serenade; 
‘evil’s Pulpit ; The Infant Saviour ; Scene on thet 
son. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDEER. Pi 
under the superintendance of the Society for the Tad 
of Useful Knowledge, London. This work is ous 
tended by a committce of Gy gentlemen, of wha 
Brougham, Faq. ia Chairman, and is issued in 
32 pages, every fortnight ; ilustrated with wo? 
throughout. ’ 

Edgeworth’s Werks complete in 23 vois. ‘ 
that —— writing». 

PUEMS BY BERNARD BARTON, « Moder 
have furnished no happier instance of the alliance; 
try with sound religion. Mr. Bartgn, without a 
the passions, has found the means touching ¢ 
tions ; the tear which he produces, is chaste as a 
of Heaven ; the sympathy which he stirs, is sucha 
gels may feel ; the joy which he imparts, is sued we 
father may share with his daughter, the aog 
mother.’’—{ British Review. } a 


—aLso— es , 
Alis's Pocket Magazioe, Westall’s plates, Sy. 
Ayscough’s Rudex —BR — 
Barryw's Sermons, 5 vols. — 
Belsham’s Review of Wilberforce on Prevailigg 

Do. Summary cf Christianity. — 

Berthollet un Dying, 2 vols. , 

Bowdler’s Shakspeare, 10 vols. 

Bacon’s Works, 10 vole. * 

Bowdler’s Poems and Essays. — 

Campbell's Lectures on Systematic Theology 

Sluquence. J 

Carpenter's Iutroduction to the Study of the Seiags 

Clark's Grotius. rs 

Common Place Book of Ancedotes. 

o. do. Humorous Poetry, 

Cowper's Poems, 2 vols. calf, gilt. 

Cappe’s Critical Remarks on Scriptures, 2 vols, «- 

Description of 300 Animals, ‘ 

Drapet’s Conversations of a Father with his’ 

leading points in Natural Philosophy. 

Doddridge’s Expositer, royal 8vu. 

Drummond's First Ste ps to Botany, 

Dialogues on Botany. 

Eltun’s History of the Roman Emperors. 

Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fine Atis. 

Everlasting Sungster, 2 vols. : , 

Eccentric Biography or Lives of Exteaordinary Chu 

hlegant Extracis, (Epistics) rvyal 8ve. —— 

Ferguson's Perspective. * 

o. Lectures on Mechauies, &c. 

Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie. , 

Flavel’s Works, 2 vols. bgt 

Fellowe’s Dudy of Theology, 2 vols. we 

Gregory's Mechanics, 3 vols. 

Garry's Perspective fur Scheols. 

Gregory's Common Place Books of Mathematics fa] 

tical nen. Bes 

Good's New Version of the Psalms, 2 vob. wi 

Griffiths on the Diseases of the Liver. 
~ Horsley’s Sermons. 

Hone's Facetiz and Miscellanies. 





“*. 
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Deo. Every Day Buok, 2 vols. 3 al 
Helme’s Columbus. an 
Do. Cortes. — 
Do. Pizarro. > sei 
Harris’s Lives of James I. Charles I. Oliver C X 
Charles If. ee 
Holmes on the Revelation of 8t. John. By @ 


Nannam’s PulfM Assistant, 5 vols. : 
Humorist, 4 vols. 2] 
Hoave’s Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily, 30a 
Rome and Smotlet’s England. 2 vols. ag 
Harmer’s Observations on various Passages of 
Kirke White's Life and Remains. 
Library of Usefal Kuowledge— Preliminary, H 
Ily Jranlies, Pneumatics, Heat, part 1, Heat, 
chanics, part 1, Mechanics, part 2, Mechanics, g 
Leighton’s Works, 4 vols. f 
Loudon’s Encycloprdia of Gardening. 
Do. do. of Agriculture. 
Lee’s Dictionary of Botanical Terms. — 
Leslie's Ilustratiqns to the Sketch Book. Ps 
Morell’s Elements of the History of —— 
Mirror of Literature, remo = Netrued 
engravings un w vo é 
Modern tr raveisck, wort (war ra 
Martin's Carpenter's and Joiuer’s Ingtructor. 
Massillon’s Sermons. a 
Moh’s Mineralogy, 3 vols. — 
Mitchell’s Ensyclopedia. . 
Magnali’s Ilisturical Questions. oe 
Macries’ Life of Knox, 2 vuls. 
Mawe's Gardeners Calendar. 
Muller’s Universal History, 8 vols. 
Maziois of Napoleon. oe 
Malthus’ Additions on Population. 
Original Stories. bg 
Partington’s Cleck and Watchmaker’s C > 
Do. Coach Maker’s and Wheelwright’s@ 
Do. Printer’s Guide. [ae a 
Do. Engraves's Guide. 
Do. Ship Builde-’s Guide. 
Buildev’s Guide. 
Lines of Hale aad Rochester. 
"» Rebellion, 8 vols. J 
ſe Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vol 
Walton's Lives of Doane, Wetton, Hooker, 
Sanderson. 
Parry, Rose, Franklin, and belsoni’s Travels 
Paley’s Works, 5 vols. 
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ITNONTRIPTIC ANDSPECIFIC SOL’ 
DERS. This preparation is a remedy for 
and its kindred complaints; viz. Sureness of 
Chronic Inflanmation on the upinary organss 
Micturition ; blondy water ; Stranguary, and 1 
of gravel or stone ie the bladder. .7 is likewie @ 
most efficient remedies for Nropey. that has ever am 
covered ; and on the prineiple that the im 
Dropsy, isa diseased state of the exbalants,end 
‘The following Cercifieates are effered for 
the public, and many others may be found on 
rections. J 
The Subscriber, resident of the city of Boston, 
seven years, sorely sfficted with the 
was frequently so severe, as to incapacitate his. 
for months together. He has faken the advied @ 7" 
J * 


Pe | 


— 


celebrated physicians, and persevered ia 

hut the complaint increased in severity, 

of the Vegetable Lithontriptic and So 

last. From the use of this medicine, 

most salutary and unexpected operating, B® 

the state of his health, and eee 

into such minute particles, that they have awh TT 

difficulty. igned, — 
Bostos, December, 1825. — 


The Subscriber has received the most 
the use of one hottle of the V e 
ow Powderr. He bas heen aps for 
with ine gravel, which bad indcced grest 
trees. ite foliowed the edviee of the must < 
sicians, without the least benefit, sa y 
use of the above medicine, which im mediateh 
removed the complaint. He would most * 
this medicine to those who sre suffering — 
plaints. : Kigaed, 

Ashfield, June 6, 1826. 

A gentleman of Portn Rico, wh» « 
complaint of the urinary system, hy the use ‘ 
(riptic, has lately ordeied vix hoiiles, for the ® 
countrv:nen. who were lahouring omer similar €9 

Sold by LOWE & REED, 44, Janover-eat 
El.a-street, and J. P. HALL, jr. Cnicn-street. 


Feb. 1. 
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: BLEACHING.. * 
4 bw Meachery, Milk Row. bodes 


geotch Menching Sales,’ being fm * 
cot ing just see 
Cottcne will be tiken and bleashed a well 4 
any Bleachery io Americs. Ordereteh e 
dail’s Lane, pear the Post Office, willbe G33% 
and the goods returned within a short t 4 * 








A. GOULD 
11** removed to the first hease north of the Ra-tia Meet- 
ing House, in Charlestown, —— occupied by H. 
Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE BLACKING for the 
aecommodatica of hie customers at the folluwing places, viz. 
Silas Picrce, & Co. Elm-street—Josigh Hayden, and E. 
Knowlten & Co. North Market-street—E. W. Baater, Ex- 
— — Linculn, near the head of India 
harf. 

Ip Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Chariestown, 
Mass. Ack fer Gould's Sponge Blecking, as yun wish tobe 
particular. All orders punciually attended to. 

May 11. eply. 





* at ITURE, FEATHERS, &e. 
. Py ashington-street, corner 
IN The subscriber weuld inform his 
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TERMS. THREE. DOLLARS - 
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